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Dramatizing Short Stories 


By Witt1am M. TANNER 


Tuis is the third article in a series based on Mr. Tanner’s experience 
as a member of the former 47 Workshop at Harvard, and as instructor 
in advanced writing courses at Boston University, in which he has 
helped students in the writing of one-act plays. 


T is the ambition of playwrights to invent 
their own narratives and to develop dra- 
matic technique that will enable them to write 
original plays. In preparing themselves to 
realize this ambition, playwrights, from the 
early days of the drama down to the present, 
have often made use of good stories by other 
authors as material for their plays. Even 
experienced dramatists now and then are not 
averse to such collaboration, and scores of 
successful plays have resulted from the skill- 
ful dramatization of narratives that the play- 
wright did not invent. 

Most amateurs find the writing of an origi- 
nal one-act play, brief though it is, a rather 
difficult task. It is advisable, therefore, for 
the inexperienced writer, after he has read 
and analyzed a number of reputable one-act 
plays, to dramatize two or more suitable short 
stories as a means of acquiring through prac- 
tice a better understanding of the one-act 
play as a type of narrative composition. Re- 
telling stories in dramatic form will likewise 
familiarize him with many elements of tech- 
nique. 

It is obvious that the young playwright may 
greatly simplify his task during his early 


apprenticeship by making dramatic adapta- 
tions of short stories or other short plot narra- 
tives. He has the theme of his play provided 
by the author. The plot has been devised 
and fully worked out in the story. Most, if 
not all, of the characters that he will require 
have been delineated through their speech and 
actions. The place setting, or scene, has been 
described and the time setting indicated. 
Usually, too, there is available a considerable 
amount of dialogue, and very often much of 
the stage-business has been suggested. Having 
chosen an appropriate story, the playwright 
may concentrate his attention and efforts, 
therefore, on the craftsmanship involved in 
retelling it in dramatic form suitable for pre- 
sentation by actors on a stage. 

At this point there naturally arises the 
question, What constitutes an appropriate 
story for dramatization in a one-act play? 
First of all, the story should possess strong 
human interest and a single emotional effect. 
In it there should be a clearly defined struggle, 
a conflict of desires which the principal char- 
acters express through their actions and 
speech, and the struggle should begin early 
and hold the attention of reader or audience 
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throughout. The story should have an easily 
recognized fundamental idea, or theme, and a 
simple plot. It may be more readily dramat- 
ized if it contains plenty of physical action 
and is related largely by means of conversa- 
tion. The principal characters should be rela- 
tively few, and these should be vividly por- 
trayed and clearly individualized. Ideally, the 
story should have only one place setting and 
one time setting; otherwise, the playwright 
must see in it the possibility of limiting the 
action to a single scene and to a single brief 
period of time. A story told with good sus- 
pense will naturally help to insure a play pos- 
sessing good suspense. All in all, the story 
chosen should be logically constructed and 
have a convincing outcome. 

When the adapter has chosen an appro- 
priate story that appeals to him strongly, he 
should reread it and study it until he is sure 
that he understands the author’s purpose and 
point of view. He should become so familiar 
with the incidents, the setting, and the char- 
acters that he can visualize clearly each stage 
of the action of his proposed play and hear in 
his mind the characters speak. In a word, he 
should master the details of the story before 
he attempts to dramatize it. 

“The Kelly Kid,” a play made by Dan 
Totheroh from a short story of the same title 
by Kathleen Norris, well illustrates the pro- 
cess of dramatization. The story is vividly 
written, and in every way provides temptingly 
appropriate material. Let us see how Mr. 


1 Persons seriously interested in learning to 
write one-act plays are advised to secure a copy 
of both the story and the play and to make a 
close examination of the process of dramatiza- 
tion, which can be dealt with only briefly in 
this article. The play may be obtained from 
The Walter Baker Company, 41 Winter Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. It is included in 
“Types of Dramatic Composition,” edited by 
Phillips and Johnson and published by Ginn 
and Company, 15 Ashburton Place, Boston, 
Massachusetts. Kathleen Norris’ story, “The 
Kelly Kid,” is included in her volume of 
stories called “The Callahans and the Mur- 
phys,” which may be had in an inexpensive 
edition published by A. L. Burt Company, New 
York City. 
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Totheroh, a playwright of some experience, 
adapted the story for stage presentation. So 
clear and complete are Mrs. Norris’ descrip- 
tions of the scene and the characters that he 
found ready to hand practically all the de- 
tails he needed for the eleven short paragraphs 
of description and stage-business that precede 
the dialogue of his play. He decided that 
only seven of the nine characters were essen- 
tial to the action of the play, and therefore 
omitted Ellen Murphy’s aged grandfather, 
who has no speaking part in the story, and 
her brother Dan, who plays a wholly minor 
role. The place setting and the time setting 
he did not alter. The chronological order of 
incidents of the story he followed, leaving out 
only the minor part played by Dan Murphy. 
In the play, as in the story, were included the 
four stages of the plot: 1. Introduction: Pre- 
senting the necessary antecedent action, de- 
lineating the four women characters, and mak- 
ing clear their attitudes toward Robbie Kelly 
and Officer Hamilton. 2. Hiding Robbie to 
protect him from arrest by Officer Hamilton. 
3. Aiding Robbie to escape under the very 
eyes of Officer Hamilton as he searches the 
Murphy house. 4. Dénouement: Rejoicing 
of the reunited group of women over Ellen’s 


_ Clever deception of Officer Hamilton and the 


escape of Robbie Kelly. Since the story is 
told largely by means of conversation, Mr. 
Totheroh used much of the dialogue without 
any change, and rarely did he find it necessary 
to supplement it. 

It is noticeable that the playwright told in 
approximately 6,500 words, including a con- 
siderable amount of stage business, the same 
story that Mrs. Norris related in about 7,500 
words. This economy Mr. Totheroh effected 
primarily by condensing the introduction to 
three and a half pages whereas in the story it 
takes up seven and a half pages. Such con- 
densation is highly desirable, for it brings 
the audience as quickly as clearness will per- 
mit to the real action with which the play 
is concerned. 

Another good example of dramatization is 
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the one-act play “Trifles,”* which Susan Glas- 
pell made from one of her own stories en- 
titled “A Jury of Her Peers.” In adapting 
the story, the author made no changes in 
theme, plot, or characters. The exterior set- 
ting at the beginning of the story she omitted, 
since all the really important action of both 
story and play takes place in the kitchen of 
the Wrights’ home. All the necessary exposi- 
tion and description in the story she incor- 
porated as stage business. The dialogue of 
her story, with only slight alterations and 
omissions, she found adequate for her play. 


2 This play is published by The Walter Baker 
Company, 41 Winter Street, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. It is included in “Types of Modern 
Dramatic Composition,” edited by Phillips and 
Johnson and published by Ginn and Company, 
15 Ashburton Place, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Susan Glaspell’s story “A Jury of Her Peers” 
is available in “Short Stories by Present-Day 
Authors,” edited by R. W. Pence and pub- 
nay by The Macmillan Company, New York 

ity. 
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Her story of approximately 9,000 words she 
condensed into a play of 6,000 words. 

In addition to short stories, episodes from 
history and biography, as well as chapters 
from novels, may be used as material for 
dramatization, but these generally require 
much more work and consicerabiy more skill 
to develop them into satisfactory one-act 
plays. For this reason, amateur playwrights 
will achieve more encouraging results and gain 
valuable practice in craftsmanship if they will 
limit their early efforts to adapting well- 
written short stories. 

When a writer dramatizes a story of an- 
other author, courtesy and common honesty 
demand that he give credit to his collaborator. 
Before the play is printed or produced on the 
stage, the playwright should secure the written 
permission of both the author and the pub- 
lisher of the story or other narrative material 
used. Acknowledgements of indebtedness 
and permission may be made in a footnote 
typed or printed at the bottom of the first 
page of the play. 


In the fourth article of this series Mr. Tanner will discuss the planning of an original one-act play. 


Description: Quantitative or Qualitative 


By Wiit1aM D. BLAKE 


ESTERDAY we prated rather rhapsodi- 
cally of the sublime passages of descrip- 
tion we were wont to find peppered through a 


writer’s works, We thought of them, per- 
haps, somewhat as of superior condiments en- 
hancing a tale or novel in much the same fash- 
ion that sage and cloves do the products of 
the kitchen stove and oven. And we praised 
or regretted a writer according to the shovel- 
fuls of description he allotted us. 

Man used to live chiefly in his senses. His 
eyes were wide open, wondering, peering, ob- 
servant. If that man felt, his emotions were 
usual and obvious, following the broad outline 
of what he thought he should feel. True, 
subtlety may have been there, but it went 
unrecognized and nobody bothered about it. 


Man knew so little about his world. And the 
more he could learn, the happier he became. 
He was avid for information. The world was 
a mystery, so that to tell him about it was 
to put him instantly in your debt. 

Yesterday’s writers appealed to the man 
who lived by his senses. They described. 
They picked up their verbal sling-shots and 
filled them with adjectives, and adjectives, and 
more adjectives. They spent hours toiling 
over their descriptions. They observed. They 
observed closely, minutely, painstakingly. 
When they finished they had perfect repre- 
sentation. But that was all. They were 
story-tellers turned, for the moment, into sci- 
entific data-gatherers. 

Let us define: A description tells about a 
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thing. Here is a horse. What sort of a horse? 
Well, a brown horse, a fast horse, a good sad- 
dle horse. Good enough. But how shall I 
describe it? How much space shall I use on 
the description? How many facts shall I 
tell about it? Shall I tell about its legs, its 
muscles, its ears, its mane? When shall I stop 
and why? Or shall I describe at all? 

Enjoy yourself, revel in your use of words, 
make the horse real and vivid —so said yes- 
terday’s school. There is plenty of time. The 
reader is in your clutches. If he misses any 
words he may forego some detail, some par- 
ticularity that will make the horse more nearly 
an approximation to its reality. Make him 
say, when he has finished your work: This 
man is a nature lover. And make him say it 
admiringly, almost lovingly. 

But today we don’t need that. It is super- 
fluous, pointless, inefficient. Today life moves 
nervously. Today life goes always on twin 
wings. Today we know too much. The mo- 
tion pictures, the vast newspaper press, mul- 


titudes of books, universal transportation, 
herd prejudices, herd hatreds, mob likes, ra- 
dios — these tell us everything. 

The most insignificant plow-boy today is 
infinitely wise in his knowledge of natural 


data. We know the physical world: moun- 
tains in Spain, love in Italy, hatred in a 
French chateau, revolution in a Mexican villa, 
sheep-herding star gazers in remote Argentina, 
lust among the frozen peaks of the North, ro- 
mance under the aurora borealis, or at the 
South Pole. We know a race horse when we 
see it, the difference between a mule, a don- 
key, and a jackass. We know what sort of 
mustache a villain wears, and that another 
sort denotes the suave seducer. We know the 
woman who is home-loving and kind and in- 
terested in her children. We know the siren 
and the prostitute. We know everything 
about the outside physical world. There is 
no longer any romance or beauty in far-flung 
places and strange customs and quaint habits. 
For these no longer exist for us. Our disillu- 
sion is tremendous. We have connived to- 
gether for a long time and stacked all the data 
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of the outside world in the proper little niches 
in our minds. And to what end? 

Outwardly we know everything. Inwardly 
we are at sea. A great vast sea that centers 
around our own egos. What is the relation- 
ship of all these things to me? What emo- 
tions do I feel in their presence? What in- 
fluence do I have over them? What is their 
meaning to me? 

Today the writer must explain us to our- 
selves. He must correlate all things, and make 
life unified and lovely and beauteous for us. 
If need be, he must create illusions for us; 
only he must do this subtly, letting us know 
that they are merely illusions, but letting us 
value life the higher for being able to create 
them and to exist briefly under their spell and 
charm. He must no longer describe, or copy 
out pictures from nature in such and such a 
number of precise words. He must make pat- 
terns for us,and harmonies. He must devise 
intricate, delicate; subtle songs that soothe 
perturbed spirits, spirits perturbed at their 
own helplessness in a wallew of obvious things 
of the world. \. 

The writer of today, because of our univer- 
sal knowledge of all outward ‘things, must 
never tell us about those things, about, that 
is, the physical aspect of those things. He 
must remember indeed that we know trees 
and parks and sunsets. We all have our con- 
cept of these things; concepts gained from a 
multitude of widely separated sources: from 
our movies, from our daily papers, from our 
radios, from our dramas, from our daily work, 
from our neighbors on the street-cars, from 
our family across the supper table. And even 
if an author should give us his description of 
a sunset or a mountain, very likely we would 
not accept it; we would throw it overboard 
for our own, because our own must always be 
more vivid for us, having, as it does, so many 
roots of association in our individual con- 
sciousness. We are quite satisfied with our 
own conception of the phenomena of sunset. 
But the relationship that that sunset might 
have to a series of other lives or people in- 
terests us immensely, suggesting, as is inevita- 
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ble, possible parallels to our own lives, and 
hence tending towards that explanation of 
ourselves to ourselves, and of things to our- 
selves which is the great hunger of today. 

The writer today must not give petty de- 
tails about his picture, about the setting of 
his tale. He must not nowadays tell where 
the stairway was and how the balustrade was 
decorated. He must no longer, as did Dickens, 
take an unendurable (to us) delight in pre- 
cise description. It is no longer the scene that 
we are interested in, but the conflict; for 
every conflict is, in howsoever small a degree, 
an explanation. Or, to sum it all up: Litera- 
ture is no longer pictorial; it has become dra- 
matic instead. 

Yesterday Dickens could come to us in this 
wise: 


The bedchamber occupied by Mr. and Mrs. 
Flintwich was within a few paces of that to 
which Mrs. Chennam had been so long con- 
fined. It was not on the same floor, for it was 
a room at the side of the house, which was ap- 
proached by a steep descent of a few odd steps, 
diverging from the main staircase nearly op- 
posite to Mrs. Chennam’s door. It could 
scarcely be said to be within call, the walls, 
doors, and paneling of the old place were so 
cumbrous ; but it was within easy reach, in any 
undress, at any hour of the night, in any tem- 
perature. (From “Little Dorrit” Ch. IV.) 


But nowadays who cares about all that? It 
was a bedroom; further it was Mr. and Mrs. 
Flintwich’s; beyond that the room has slight 
interest. We will deduct all other things about 
the room from the type of drama, of story 
that Mr. and Mrs. Flintwich are to enact 
against it for a background. We have the 
room and the people and we have them in one 
breath; now we want the drama, the playlet, 
the story, the conflict, the explanation that 
they are to present. That interests us, that 
absorbs us, that alone is vital. 

And even today, Bromfield (strange fact in 
one otherwise so “modern” in the best sense 
of the term) gives us four pages of the de- 
scription of Shane’s Castle in his novel “The 
Green Bay Tree.” As if we did not all of us 
have a concept of what that castle must have 
been, a concept that we will alter only as de- 








manded by the development of the people’s 
lives, of the explanation Bromfield gives us 
of old houses and much money and the desire 
for quiet rich living against the bustle and 
hurry and sweat and toii of a modern indus- 
trialism that sprawls hither and yon meaning- 
lessly because mankind has not yet given it 
meaning. 
Today we prefer it like this: 


The Ceres household was established with 
modest decency in a pretty flat situated in a 
new building. Ceres loved his wife in a calm 
and tranquil fashion. (From Anatole France’s 
“Penguin Island,” Ch. V, Book VII.) 


Ceres is a household; it is established; it 
has modest decency; it is a pretty flat they 
live in; the flat is in a new building. That 
is all. That is the stage setting. And we 
enter at once into the drama: “Ceres loved 
his...” The setting is incidental, a mere 
suggestion. We can conceive of it as we 
choose, restricted only by our own experience 
and knowledge, and by the exigencies of the 
story. The drama is all. And further, the 
drama it is which tends to establish the kind 
of a flat in which Ceres lives; for the things 
we gather around us, the way we talk, the 
people we talk to, the places we live —all 
these are but outward manifestations of our 
inner selves. 

Or take this: 


We had gone walking in the Aulne Forest 
which begins two steps from Flowering Ash 
(the house) and ends far away. It is cool and 
moist the whole of the way along the little 
river lost among the alders, the yellow water- 
flags, and the meadow sweets. The day was 
hot. (From “Dream of a Woman” by Remy 
de Gourmount. ) 


That is all. No description of the trees, of 
the underbrush, of the sky overhead. No at- 
tempt to place it in a definite geographical 
position in regard to the house. It is not to 
the east, or the west, or a little to the left. It 
is simply there. It exists in the author’s mind 
merely as the stage whereon he will enact a 
drama. And the drama is everything. 

Dramatic literature (to cull from two dis- 
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tinct periods in my own writing) does not 
say: 


The sunset came splendidly, spreading, as it 
did, over the entire western horizon, with 
frayed fingers of color. And the color was in- 
tricate and ever-changing : now a hazy purple, 
now blue red, now copper tinge, now even a 
tiny patch of almost pure green, and now again 
the low and mounting flush of dull crimson that 
is indicative of its slow decline. 


And so on and on until at long last the sun 
does set and there is no color left in the sky. 
To dramatic literature the sunset is unimpor- 
tant unless it affects some person. 


It was sunset, and Haujon sat on the rocks 
at the edge of the sea drinking in its dying 
colors almost with obsession. It was as though 
it were a symbol of his own life, a symbol, 
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however, that, unlike the sun, would never have 

its sunrise, its tomorrow. And it was this that 

saddened him, even as he watched the luminous 
colors come and go across the western sky. 

And now to summarize: Mankind has re- 
duced physical phenomena and aspects of the 
outside world to a series of concepts which re- 
quire merely the briefest suggestion to bring 
their reality into consciousness. Mankind no 
longer finds pictorial literature interesting or 
valuable; but wants instead, dramatic litera- 
ture, the literature of inner conflict, the ex- 
planation of man to man. In consequence, the 
artist (writer) must suggest his settings with 
infinite skill and brevity, and then against 
this, present his findings (story, explanation, 
conflict, drama) about mankind as he has dis- 
covered them to be. 


The Writer’s Club 


WE are glad to hear that many readers who are not within hearing dis- 
tance of our weekly radio program, called “The Writer’s Club,” (every 
Wednesday at 7:30 P.M. Eastern time, Station W L O E, Hotel Belle- 
vue, Boston) enjoyed the first talks published last month. We shall 
continue to print various talks by well-known authors. The first of 
the three published herewith was given by Nixon Waterman, veteran 
poet, humorist, and philosopher, who has joined our editorial board, 
with special interest in our radio programs. 


AFTER TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF VERSE-WRITING 


By Nrxon WATERMAN 


ETRY began with the dawn of creation. 
“When the morning stars sang together”’ 
it was poetry they sang. Poetry is the only 
thing that can be sung in the true meaning 
of song. We can’t sing Walt Whitman or the 
free-verse writers. Such can scarcely be 
chanted or intoned in solo fashion as can, for 
example, the Songs of Solomon. Persons or 
morning stars cannot truly sing together un- 
less they have rhythmical words and music. 
Burns and Moore and others of our lyrical 
poets invite to song by their lyrical lines. 
The whole of creation was designed on a 
poetical plan. Seemingly it could not have 
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been done in any other way. “Curved is the 
line of beauty.” All the suns and planets are 
round in form. They revolve in rounded or- 
bits. The rainbow’s arc is a notable close-up 
illustration of how Nature loves to portray 
herself in beautiful curves. The pupil of the 
human eye is round. In a round, rhythmical 
universe it seems as if square eyes would be 
sadly out of place. 

Lincoln’s speech delivered at Gettysburg 
is a wonderfully fine piece of word-building; 
much finer than a score of our popular, pa- 
triotic airs. But it cannot be sung. “John 
Brown’s Body” or “Dixie” is not much as 
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literature but both are popular as poetic ex- 
pressions of human emotions because they can 
be and are sung. 

But why this rather lofty dissertation on 
poetry as an introduction to a paper relating 
to mere verse? For the reason that whatever 
is true of poetry is true of its more humble, 
chatty, familiar, less dignified first cousin, 
verse. Poetry is something we can, if we 
choose, reserve for Sundays or more formal 
occasions, but verse we can have with us and 
address familiarly by its first name, whenever 
and wherever we will. That is one reason 
many like verse who are a bit remote from 
poetry. 

How many of us will have to admit — and 
I see no particular reason why we should hesi- 
tate to admit it—that the earliest “poet” 
with whom we became on familiar speaking 
terms was Mother Goose? There are some 
who tell us that it was a mistake on the part 
of our guardians to let us form our early 
taste for poetry through such association, yet, 
if widespread popularity over a long period of 
time is the final acid test of true human-inter- 
est worth, then Mother Goose may be de- 
clared a “best seller” not for a month or a 
year but for all time. Mother Goose became 
my fast bookish friend as early as I began to 
read or to be read to. I have not yet fath- 
omed all the beauty and meaning of her lines. 

I wonder how many writers of verse, the 
world over, were led first to writing jingles, 
then verse, and, finally, able poetry through 
early and intimate association with Mother 
Goose’s ballads? Since Mother Goose has 
been flourishing as a French dame, (the pre- 
tended narrator of a volume of French tales 
published in 1698) and as a woman of Boston, 
Massachusetts, (the feigned compiler of the 
American collection of nursery rhymes first 
published in Boston in 1719) and in all other 
countries into whose languages she has been 
translated, who will dare to estimate to what 
extent she has inspired and influenced the 
poetry of the world? 

Walt Whitman was one of the jingle-haters, 
although it is recorded that on his first meet- 
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ing with Boston’s finished versifier, Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich, in a Bohemian lunch-room in 
New York, Walt patronizingly remarked to 
Thomas, “ ‘Tom,’ I like your tinkles.” And 
thereafter, it is reported, “Tom” did not like 
Walt. 

And speaking of “tinkles,” in connection 
with Whitman, it is interesting to note that 
the most ardent admirers of Whitman, “be- 
cause of his free, easy, unrhymed, unrhy- 
thmed, untrammeled lines,” when-asked for 
the selections they like best, will most often 
quote his “When lilacs last in the door-yard 
bloomed,” “Out of the cradle endlessly rock- 
ing,” or “O Captain! my Captain!” which are 
the most strikingly rhythmical lines in his 
whole writings. Which would seem to prove 
that even the most loyal of Whitmanites, 
among whom I like to be classed, are not 
opposed to just a little “tinkle” now and then. 

Generally speaking, verses today must be 
a bit snappier and better finished than ever 
before. The fact that the supply of verse is 
always greater than the demand gives the edi- 
tors the chance to pick and choose and to be 
rather independent in their demands. As a 
working rule, one may say that the longer the 
poem the longer it will be in getting into 
print. 

There are reasons why the verse-market is 
over-supplied. The would-be painter has to 
supply himself with brushes, paints, canvases, 
etc., and, maybe, take some lessons; the 
sculptor needs so much of importance with 
which to work that but few amateurs attempt 
to break into his profession; the one who 
would be a musician must have an instrument 
of some sort, his music books, etc., and, may- 
be, hire an instructor. Furthermore, he can- 
not well hide his first unhappy efforts from 
the ears of others. This may discourage him. 
But with the would-be poet! Ah, all he needs 
is just a stub of a pencil and a sheet of paper. 
No one need know what he is up to till —lo! 
the finished poem is ready for a waiting 
world! 

But writing verse and selling it is not so 
easy, after all; hundreds of times more 
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space is devoted to prose than to poetry. 
If one has a gift for writing stories, long or 
short, essays, or prose of any sort, he had 
better cultivate that possibility for gaining 
literary success. Yet there is a place in the 
world for well-written verse. Look into the 
books of popular quotations and learn what 
a large percentage of the worth-while things 
has been said in poetry. Then, too, the writ- 
ing of verses is good schooling for successful 
prose writing. Some of our best story-writers 
began as versifiers; notable among them are 
Joseph C. Lincoln and Robert W. Chambers. 
The world wants clever lines and verse is a 
fine means for displaying them. But they 
must not be “dashed off” too hurriedly or the 
editor will dash them into the waste-basket in 
even less time. 


If you would pen some lines that men 
Would always deem as clever, 

Then mix your ink with so much think 
That it will last forever. 


All in all, I would not paint the picture too 
dark for the aspiring verse-writers. There are 
many bypaths branching from the main road 
to poetic success. The writers of advertise- 
ments are employing an increasing amount of 
verse in their merchandising appeals. Some 
of the leading verse writers of America are 
doing work of this kind. Friendship cards, 


AN INTERVIEW WITH 


RS. LARZ ANDERSON is particularly 

well qualified to treat of the subject 
of travel books, since six of her twenty-one 
volumes are on travel. The most recent is an 
account of a cruise which circled South Amer- 
ica. To quote from a recent review in the 
Boston Transcript: 

“A belief is prevalent among writing folk 
that the fates never favor them unduly. 
Rarely do circumstances shape themselves 
to help the author on his way. All that 


was needed to prove this a rule was an ex- 
ception, and this exception is provided for 
us by the publication of ‘Circling South 
America.’ 


This record of a trip taken by 
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words for music, and many other lines of ex- 
pression offer employment for verse-writers. 
Yet, as I have said, the verse-writers’ path is 
none too smooth and easy. There are bar- 
riers a-plenty in the way, many or all of 
which, to paraphrase Kipling, can be sur- 
mounted. 
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If you can write some verses full of laughter, 

So charged with mirth they must one’s mirth 
provoke 

And have them all returned to you thereafter 
By editors who cannot take a joke; 

If you can live alone in some bare attic 
Upon a daily income, one buck net, 

And keep your spirits in a state ecstatic, 
By thinking of the fame you're going to get; 


If you, this year, can wear your last year’s 
trousers, 
Nor care a rap if they are out of style; 
If you can pen for men, some thought-arousers, 
Although in wealth they beat you out a mile ; 
If you can frame some fine, poetic thesis 
And crowd it full of worth and then, alack ! 
Have some young critic tear it all to pieces ; — 
And om spend too much time in talking 
back : 


If you can see and do these things and never 
Be moved to give up writing verse for pay, 
But keep on making lines you know are clever, 
No matter what a harsh old world may say; 
You'll some day prove yourself to be a winner 
And though you may not get a lot of “mon” 
You'll sometime be invited out to dinner, 
And, which is more, you'll be a poet, son! 






MRS. LARZ ANDERSON 





Mr. and Mrs. Larz Anderson on the cruise 
ship Laconia was already in type and ready 
for the bindery when President-elect Hoover’s 
good-will tour to South America was an- 
nounced. Such a combination of events is 
enough to make the most inspired publicity 
specialist despair, for his wildest dreams could 
never have conjured up so fortunate and for- 
tuitous an aid. . . . The Andersons have al- 
ways been inveterate globe trotters. They 
met for the first time abroad, and their wed- 
ding trip took them around the world. Hardly 
one of the years that have passed since then 
but has shown them some new corner of the 
earth. And always they have been privileged 
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to see these corners, not as the usual traveler 
sees them, but (because of Mr. Anderson’s 
diplomatic career, including his years as am- 
bassador to Japan and minister to Belgium) 
as insiders, having entrée to courts and pal- 
aces as weil as to art galleries and market 
places.” 

Mrs. Anderson’s replies to questions in the 
radio interview are arranged in condensed 
form. 


To begin at the beginning, how did you hap- 
pen to write books of travel? 


My father was responsible for that. When 
I made my first trip abroad, he asked me to 
keep a journal. I have kept journals of my 
travels ever since, and those. journals have 
grown into my books. A friend suggested 
that L write a book on Japan, after we had 
lived some years there, and a publisher, know- 
ing this, asked to see it and decided to in- 
clude it in his “Spell” series, that is, a series 
on the spell of this or that foreign country. 
“The Spell of Belgium” came next, based on 
what we learned of that country in the two 
years my husband was minister there. Then 
we made a trip around the world with Mr. 
Dickinson, the Secretary of War, and as a 
result of that journey I wrote “The Spell of 
Hawaii and the Philippines” and later “Odd 
Corners.” I did a good deal of traveling in 
the course of my war work and that somehow 
got made into a book called “Zigzagging” and 
there was another about North Africa at the 
time when the Riffians were causing a lot of 
excitement. Then came the book about South 
America which has just been published and 
which will be followed by one about our trip 
round Africa. 


Have you any suggestions in regard to meth- 
ods of work? 


I always carry a typewriter with me wher- 
ever I go, and if the trip is a cruise, I type as 
long as the sea will let me. I type at all the 
odd moments, even on trains. I remember 
typing once on the top of a big rock on a 
camping trip out west. And I recall how in- 
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terested the Arabs in North Africa were in the 
tap-tapping of my machine once when our 
motor broke down. 


Do you try to write regularly? 


I write up my diary every night, when trav- 
eling, no matter how tired I may be. I admit 
it is hard sometimes, but everybody who 
writes agrees that it is hard work, and that a 
book must be done little by little if ever it is 
to get done at all. I do not always write fully, 
at that time, but in a telegraphic style, to 
catch all the important points. Historical and 
other details of fact can be added later. 


Do you follow any special method in your 
sight-seeing? 


I see everything I can. I jot down what 
specially interests me and hope that it will 
interest my readers. I always ask a lot of 
questions of people in the places I visit, but 
I try to check that information by asking a 
number of people the same question. It is 
not always safe to trust the information given 
by one person. I do feel that it is important 
to be accurate. 

I find too that it does not do for me to read 
too much about a place beforehand. I have 
to come fresh to the places that I visit, get 
my own impressions first without having them 
influenced by an opinion I have formed from 
something read beforehand. But after I have 
seen a place, I am very eager to read what 
other people have written, and to compare it 
with my own impressions. 


Won’t you tell us something about the South 
American trip that led to the writing of 
your book, “Circling South America’? 


It is an account of a cruise on the Laconia 
following very much the same route which 
Mr. Hoover has taken, except that we went all 
the way round by sea and his plans called for 
crossing the Andes by train, from Santiago 
to Buenos Aires. Like Mr. Hoover, we went 
down the west coast first. He landed, you re- 
member, at Lima, one of the oldest capitals 
on the continent. The Inca civilization in 








Peru was ancient at the time when Pizarro 
discovered the country in 1532, and still ear- 
lier there was a pre-Inca civilization of which 
very little is known. We saw strange, crude- 
ly-carved stone figures of enormous size that 
still exist from that pre-Inca period near Lake 
Titicaca, which is, by the way, the very high- 
est lake in the world. Some of the Inca re- 
mains, later than the stone figures, but yet 
very old, show a high state of civilization. An 
Inca water system is still in use outside Lima. 
Even the university in Lima is old, a hundred 
years older than Harvard. To go back to 
Pizarro again, we saw, in the old cathedral, 
a glass case containing his skeleton, which 
rather conflicts with the claim of the Domini- 
can church opposite to possess the bones of 
Pizarro as a child. 

Hoover stopped next, I believe, at Anto- 
fagasta, that port which used to belong to 
Bolivia, but which was lost by that country 
to Chile in the War of the Pacific, in which 
Bolivia and Peru fought Chile and out of 
which all the Tacna-Arica trouble has grown. 
Bolivia would dearly like to get that port 
back again and, in fact, really needs it. Mr. 
Hoover was not able to go up to La Paz, the 
capital of Bolivia, and so missed seeing one 
of the most beautiful cities in South America. 
It is very high, as high as the top of the Jung- 
frau. But in spite of its great height, it lies, 
as it were, in the bottom of a bowl, with snow 
mountains rising still higher above. We first 
looked down on La Paz at sunset, I remem- 
ber, from the rim of the plateau. Far below 
we could see red roofs and gay gardens hun- 
dreds of feet below us, with llamas just like 
toy animals and Indians in fantastic costumes 
like dolls walking in the streets. A statue 
of Christ stands on the rim above the city, 
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with outstretched arms blessing the people 
below. At night this figure is outlined in 
lights and can be seen for a long distance. 

Chile, Mr. Hoover’s next stop, is a very 
fertile country in contrast to the dry lands 
of Peru. Valpo is the seaport, and Santiago, 
inland, the capital. In Santiago he must have 
seen the prettiest women in South America — 
they are lovely creatures with great dark eyes. 
Santiago is a great racing center, with the 
finest race track in South America — perhaps 
in the world. 

From Santiago, Hoover went by train over 
the Andes to Buenos Aires, or B. A. as every- 
one calls it. From B. A. he goes to Monti- 
video near by, the capital of Uruguay, a very 
prosperous country, even though it is the 
smallest of the South American republics. 
And it is also one of the healthiest. It seemed 
to me that the beach life in which everyone 
seemed to take part, must be the secret. The 
beaches stretch for miles beyond Montivideo, 
much like those at Newport and Narragansett. 
Here you see thousands bathing and romping 
or merely passing the time, while the awnings 
and rows of tents and bathing machines and 
the umbrellas of all colors make up a gay 
panorama. 

Mr. Hoover’s final “port of call” in South 
America is to be Rio. I envy him his sail up 
that landlocked gulf, called by the Indians 
“Hidden Waters.” As you enter, you literally 
gasp in admiration. It is like the mouth of a 
volcano, filled with shimmering, iridescent 
water like blue butterfly wings. Jade-green 
islands rise in the foreground, behind them a 
range of mountains. From the water the city 
looks as if it were carved of alabaster. It is 
no hardship to be a president-elect when his 
duties include a trip to Rio! 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH RUSSELL GORDON CARTER 














Tue Writer for December announced that Mr. Carter was awarded 
the prize offered by Boys’ Life and Little, Brown & Company, for a 
story based on the Boy Scout Oath and Law. 


When did you first become interested in writ- 
ing? 


The desire to write came, I think, very soon 
after I learned to read, as a small boy. Just 
when my first crude attempts at composition 
began I am unable to say, except that they 
began while I was at grammar school. My 
mother — like a good mother— was always 
sympathetic and encouraging; but how she 
must have smiled at some of those schoolboy 
efforts! At high school the desire to write was 
still alive, but I made very little headway. I 
remember writing a detective story with my- 
self as the hero. It was not meant to be read 
by anyone except myself; but, through the 
treachery of a friend, it got into the hands of 
a teacher with a sense of humor —and he 
read it aloud to the whole class! There were 
peals of laughter at my expense — and there- 
after I was known as “Nick Carter, the great 
detective.” Later on I wrote a short story for 
the school paper. It was called “Demon 
Gorge By Moonlight,” and it described an 
Indian who, in despair over something or 
other, hurled himself from a cliff, and met a 
horrible death on the jagged rocks below. The 
editor said it was good, and he added, “Gee, 
who’d ever think a quiet fellow like Nick Car- 
ter would write a thing like that!” The story 
never got into print, I am thankful to say. 


What special preparation did you make to 
follow the career of writing? 


I went to Harvard, with the thought of 
one day becoming a newspaper man. There 
I specialized in history, government, and eco- 
nomics, and also took several courses in Eng- 
lish composition. On the outside I read 
various books on how to write the short story, 
and books dealing with modern journalism. 


In addition, I read voraciously of such masters 
of fiction as Poe, Hawthorne, Dostoevski, 
Turgenev, Tolstoi, and Pushkin. I seemed to 
have a strong preference for stories of crime 
and horror and morbid psychology. After 
graduation, I joined the city staff of the Hart- 
ford Courant. As a reporter, during the three 
months there, before I entered the army, I had 
enough experiences to fill a whole year of my 
former life, and I am sure they have proved 
invaluable in my writing. 


What do you believe is the most valuable 
preparation for such a career? 


It seems to me there are three things that 
a person should do who wants to become a 
writer of fiction. In the first place, he ought 
to read a great deal—read the newspapers, 
read books on history and biography and 
social matters, read the best fiction that has 
been written. Second, he should travel if he 
can; he should see as much of the world as 
possible. And, third, he should mingle with 
all kinds of people and listen to what they 
have to say — and no one has a better chance 
to do that than a newspaper reporter. The 
value of such a preparation is this: it gives 
you a working knowledge of human nature, 
which of course is absolutely essential to good 
writing. 


What particular problems did you find in 
writing your prize story, “The Three Points 
of Honor’? 


There were a number of problems, of course, 
but they were mostly problems of fact. For 
example, my hero had to take his examina- 
tions for Annapolis. I knew nothing about 
the method of procedure, so I wrote to sen- 
ators and congressmen and learned it from 
them. Then I went down to the Custom 
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House Tower, in Boston, while the examina- 
tions were in progress. I talked with those 
in charge and observed the boys who were 
waiting to take the tests. In that way I got 
first-hand knowledge. Again for example, 
I had to know something of the waterfront, 
so I put on an old suit and went down to the 
Boston fish pier. That time I acquired more 
than first-hand knowledge; for I returned 
with a six-pound haddock under my arm — 
the gift of one of the fishermen. 


Do you find problems in writing books for 
boys that would apply in general to all writ- 
ing for young people? 


The problems of construction seem to me 
much the same for all types of fiction for 
young people. The plot should be simple and 
convincing. The characters should be real 
and clear-cut and understandable — like the 
characters in Stevenson rather than like the 
characters in Conrad. A puzzling character 
who does not quite know his own mind will 
only try the patience of boy readers. Boys 
usually know exactly what they want, and 
they expect others to know. There should 
be no preaching in the story, for the mere 
sake of teaching something. The story is the 
thing — and writers should not stray from it. 
At the end the hero should have got some- 
where. He should have accomplished some- 
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thing definite. Whether you are writing for 
young children or for boys in their teens, you 
are describing a succession of closely con- 
nected events with a dramatic climax near the 
end. The story should move logically and 
swiftly to that climax, and it should stop as 
soon afterward as possible. Too many stories 
have been spoiled by dragging on and on after 
the grand climax. 


Will you tell us what purpose or plan a writer 
should follow in writing effectively for the 
youth of today? 


I think the best answer to that is this: 
When you write for boys be as painstaking 
as if you were writing for adults. Give them 
the best of which you are capable. Draw 
your characters in a way to convince adults. 
Make your plot as strong and as water-tight 
as the plot of any good novel. Put yourself 
in the place of your hero; make him human, 
not a model of virtue. Be sincere. Let there 
be no false climaxes, no mock heroics except 
for the purpose of humor. And remember 
that boy readers are shrewd and alert and, 
above all things, frank. Don’t underestimate 
their intelligence. If you do, you will “lose 
face” with them. In China a man who “loses 
face” has a difficult time regaining the respect 
of his fellow men. The same thing applies to 
a writer of fiction for young people. 
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Plot-Bozlers 


A “Plot-Boiler”’ is a newspaper clipping which contains a suggestion for the plot of a 
story. THE Writer will pay one dollar for each one published or will apply that amount 
to a subscription, as many contributors have requested. No clippings can be returned. 
If two of the same story are received, the first sender will receive the payment. Send each 
clipping pasted on a sheet of paper containing the name and date of the newspaper, and 
the name and address of the sender. Address “Plot-Boilers,’ THe Writer, 1430 Massachu- 


setts Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 


Any Plot-Boiler which has appeared in THE WriTER may be used as the basis for a 
storiette in THE WritErR’s Plot-boiler Storiette Contest, announced on the following page. 
Since advertisements, especially in the Personal columns, often pique the imagina- 
tion with the suggestion of the story that lies behind them, several samples are included here. 


LOSES APPENDIX AS WAGER RESULT 


Brownsville, Tex. — Shylock, who demanded a 
pound of flesh as a wager forfeit and failed to 
get satisfaction, has been outwitted by a Rio Grande 
city banker. An appendix, substituting for a pound 
of flesh, was delivered to the banker yesterday in 
a bottle of alcohol, by a man who lost a wager on 
the location of a squeak in an automobile. 

Gutierrez, garage mechanic, insisted the squeak 
was in a spring of the car. Celaya, the banker, in- 
sisted it was the stabilizer. An impartial mechanic 
decided the banker was right, and Gutierrez today 
was recovering from the appendix operation. — 
Boston Post. (C. M. Waite, Marlboro, Mass.) 





STRANGE DIAMOND HUNT 


When “Wild Bill” Hopson crashed to death in 
his mail plane, he started a strange diamond hunt 
going on in full blast in Pennsylvania. 

Many diamonds of the plane’s $225,000 regis- 
tered mail cargo were scattered on the hillside 
where the plane fell. Postal authorities packed 
out hillside dirt on horseback and “placer mined”’ 
out 62 jewels by washing the dirt in boiling water. 

One of the recovered jewels was a $7,000 Alex- 
anderite, a stone rarer and more precious than a 
diamond. 

People of the neighborhood searched the hillside 
for diamonds. Some searchers who found dia- 
monds sold them for less than $5, not knowing 
their value.— Los Angeles Evening Herald. (N. 
D. Dunlea, Los Angeles, Calif.) 





BUT WHERE DID MAMMA BEAR GO? 
AND IF SO, WHY? 


Tower, Minn.— Sam Lampi had an experience 
last week, which he doesn’t care to repeat right 
away. 

While walking in the woods near his home, he 
climbed to the top of a tall tree to try to locate 
a certain place. When he reached the top, a branch 
on which he was standing broke and Mr. Lampi 


found himself at the bottom of a large, hollow 
tree—on the inside. 

The tree was some 15 or 20 feet high and had 
no opening at the bottom. He was trapped with 
no way of escape. 

Calling for help was in vain as his voice could 
not be heard. He began to feel around in the 
darkness for some means of freeing himself from 
his prison and his hand came in contact with soft 
fur. Imagine his fear when he discovered that his 
companions were two bear cubs. 

It was not long before the mother bear put in 
her appearance at the top of the tree and began 
to back slowly down into the opening. 

Mr. Lampi carried a knife with him and when 
the old bear had descended within reach, he began 
to stab her with his knife. She became very 
angry, but the blows from the knife did not seem to 
hurt her at first. Finally, when the stabbing con- 
tinued she became frightened and commenced to 
climb upward. 

Knowing that there was no other means of es- 
cape, Mr. Lampi immediately took possession of 
one of the bear’s hind legs and as she climbed 
up, he climbed too, and they reached the top in this 
manner. 

It did not take Sam long to reach the ground 
and make for home. He says after this he will 
stay on the ground where he can run if he needs 
to. — St. Paul Daily News. (I. M. Brustman, St. 
Paul, Minn.) 





RED SCHOOL VANISHES ON EVE OF 
OPENING DAY 


Somebody has stolen the schoolhouse at Peace, 
Harrison Co., Miss. The small building dis- 
appeared the night before school was to open. — 
es Traveler. (M. E. Woodruff, Wollaston, 

ass. 





LITTLE BIG HORN VICTIM UNBURIED 
HALF CENTURY 


Lead, S. D.— More than half a century has 
marched across the plains of the Little Big Horn 
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where June 25, 1876, Gen. George A. Custer and 
his soldiers were slain by Indians, failing, however, 
to reveal the skeleton of one of Custer’s men, 

An Indian recently found it. The skeleton was 
near the fence enclosing the battlefield. An arrow- 
head still was embedded in the spine. Near by was 
—— rifle scabbard bearing the initials 

A check of Custer’s detachment roster showed 
a Richard Doran.— Boston Globe. (E. R. Lowe, 
Waltham, Mass.) 





LOST —A HOME 


Syracuse, N. Y.— Mr. and Mrs. Cuddeback were 
just married and had rented an apartment here 
when they left on their honeymoon. Neither of the 
couple were familiar with the address of the apart- 
ment and because they lost a memo of it, while on 
the honeymoon, had to insert an ad in the news- 
papers to locate their belongings. — Streator, IIl., 
Daily Times Press. (R. Tutwiler, Mena, Ark.) 





BODY IN TRUNK IS BOUGHT AT 
AUCTION SALE 


Vancouver, B. C.— Purchasing a trunk for 
$14.50 at an unclaimed baggage sale, J. E. Betis, of 
Burnaby, found inside a wooden casket containing 
the embalmed body of a man. 

Betis reported his discovery to the police, who ex- 
pressed the belief that the body, apparently that of 
a Chinese or a Japanese, had been prepared for 
shipment back to the Orient. How it came to be 
among the unclaimed baggage is a mystery. — 
Sioux City Journal. (E. H. Peterson, Sioux 
City, Ia.) 





GHOSTLY NOISES LEAD CAMPBELIL- 
FORD FARMER TO DISCOVERY 
OF GAS 


Campbellford, Ont.— Frank Keating, Seymour 
Township farmer, whose home last winter har- 
bored the most terrifying ghost raised in this sec- 
tion for years, hopes to make his fortune from 
the laying of the spectre. 

It has been definitely established that the pranks 
of escaping natural gas in the cellar caused the 
terrifying pounding under the floors, turned the 
water unfit to drink, and created a scare which 
ended in an all-night vigil kept by Toronto news- 
paper men.— Montreal Daily Star. (H. W. Gen- 
dreau, Montreal, Canada.) 





QUITE LIKELY THERE’S SOME MORAL 
IN THIS 


Muskogee, Okla.— John Coffey, a farmer near 
Waggoner, undertook today to light his pipe. 








The head flew from the match and ignited a can 
of coal oil. The can exploded, throwing the burn- 
ing kerosene on a cat. The frantic feline ran into 
the barn and set fire to the hay. The barn and hay 
valued at more than $2,000 were destroyed. The 
fate of the cat was not reported. 

Coffey did not get his pipe lighted.— Topeka 
Daily Capital. (J. M. Sherrod, Goodland, Kan.) 





PRIVATE ASKS GENERAL TO GUIDE 
COOK ON EGGS 


Tacoma, Wash.—A soldier’s confidence in his 
commanding general’s ability to cook eggs properly 
was causing military and Tacoma police to unite 
tonight in a search for the private who was still 
“A. W. O. L.” at last report. 

As explained by the police, the soldier, a trifle 
tipsy, entered a Tacoma restaurant very early this 
morning and ordered ham and eggs. He disliked 
the way the chef prepared the dish and, after some 
argument, declared that he would “call up the Gen- 
eral and he’ll tell you how to cook ham and eggs 
the way I want them.” 

Going to the telephone, the soldier put in a call 
for Brigadier General Lenihan. General Lenihan, 
aroused from a sound sleep, answered. Giving his 
name, grade and company, the soldier said: 

“General, I want you to come downtown and 
show a chef how to cook ham and eggs the way 
I want them.” 

There was an audible click of the receiver at 
the general’s end of the line and the search was 


on. — N. Y. Times. (R. E. Balluff, Geneva, N. Y.) 





SAMPLES OF ADVERTISEMENTS 


Will offer myself (in perfect health) to research 
laboratory of recognized standing for experimental 
purposes ; terms arranged. 


Who will invest $1,000 in a would-be reporter of 
life? 


Found. A clue in hollow back of bee hives, 480 
paces north of red barn. 


Engagement ring, appraised by a leading jeweler 
as follows: 72 carat, fine white, no imperfections; 
value $435. Will sell for $285. 


Yankee engineer wishes connection where rolling 
stone can get necessary change and variety within 
the confines of one pay-roll. Four years in Spanish 
America. References exchanged. 


Small desirable family wishes to reduce expenses. 
Would operate home on codperative basis with per- 


son seeking refined home. Your present home or 
ours, to be decided upon in accordance with best 
mutual interests. You to investigate our reputation ; 
yours must compare favorably. Any plan con- 
sidered. 
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A “Plot-Boiler’ Storiette Contest 


The interest in our ‘“‘Plot-Boilers” has resulted in this 
contest for a storiette. The essence of the Plot-Boiler is 


the new turn to a character or event, the swift spark that 
sets the imagination bubbling; not, necessarily, the com- 
plete plot, for such is rarely to be found in the day’s news, 
or, indeed, in life. 


THE WRITER offers a prize of $50.00 a month for the 
best storiette based on a “Plot-Boiler,” to be published each 
month during February, March, and April, 1929. Here are 
the rules. 


1. Select some brief newspaper address, and occupation, as, 
clipping which seems to con- for instance: John Smith, 
tain possibilities for a “stori- Cambridge, Mass., Student. 
ette.” Work out a storiette in 
1200-2000 words. 


Send your manuscript to Con- 
test Editor, 311 College 
House, Harvard Square, Cam- 


Pin the original newspaper 
ot died bridge, Mass. 


clipping, containing name and 


date of the newspaper, to Manuscripts received before 


your storiette. 


Each manuscript must be 
original, (never before pub- 
lished) typewritten, and con- 
tain the author’s full name, 


the 5th of each month will be 
considered for inclusion in 
the following issue: i.e. manu- 
scripts received before Feb- 
ruary 5 will be considered for 
the March issue. 


Any Plot-Boiler which has appeared in THe Writer may be used as a basis for 
a storiette. 


Only manuscripts which are accompanied by a stamped, addressed return envelope 
will be returned at the close of each month’s contest. Manuscripts NOT accompanied 
by such an envelope will not be returned and the editors will not enter into corres- 
pondence about them. 








Announcing an Honorary Board 
of Editorial Contributors 


GAMALIEL BRADFORD 
EARNEST ELmMo CALKINS 
Henry SEMEL CANBY 


ZoNnA GALE 
RoBeERT HILLYER 
Duan GopAL MUKERJI 


DaLias Lore SHARP 
WitiiaM M. TANNER 
Ben Ames WILLIAMS 


DuRInc 1929 our editorial pages will be devoted to a series of articles 
by a board of authors who represent the highest in achievement in their 
particular fields of writing, and who are thus especially qualified to voice 
the aims and ideals of authorship. The editorial for January is con- 
tributed by the author who is acknowledged to be “America’s foremost 


biographer.” 


THE MATERIAL OF BIOGRAPHY 


By GAMALIEL BRADFORD 


HE stuff of biography is human life and 

character, and no study is more fascina- 
ting or more difficult. For life is fleeting, 
elusive, and uncertain, a complicated, tangled 
mass of detail and incident, which slips away 
from us before we can grasp it, and character 
is more elusive still, the mere sum total of 
qualities which themselves are but general- 
ized habits of action, and so even more in- 
tangible and unreliable than the actions on 
which they are based. This difficulty and 
complication perfectly account for the fact 
that, though many persons attempt biography, 
often with little equipment or preparation, 
those who succeed with it and do really artis- 
tic work are comparatively few. 

The work of the biographer contains two 
very distinct elements: facts, and the inter- 
pretation of facts. Facts are the material of 
biography and must be obtained from ex- 
ternal sources. Interpretation depends upon 
the biographer: if he is interesting, his inter- 
pretation will be, otherwise not. 

It might be supposed that the ascertaining 
of facts is a simple matter. Instead it is 
enormously perplexing and complicated. Even 


with people whom we see and know daily we 
find it difficult to get at the truth about them, 
to know what they actually do, much more to 
find out what they think. Between us and 
them there is a veiling cloud of speculation 
and conjecture, which the keenest insight will 
hardly penetrate. 

But the biographer is usually concerned 
with figures of the past, and here the difficulty 
is much greater, for obviously, if he wants 
the truth as to their deeds and actions, he is 
forced to seek it in the record of others. If he 
is experienced in his business, he will not con- 
cern himself too much with the efforts of 
other formal biographers. These may some- 
times be helpful and suggestive, but they are 
too far from the source of things to supply 
what is really valuable and essential. What 
he wants is the record of those who have had 
personal, living contact with his subject, and 
have set down the results of that contact in 
immediate and reliable detail. But here, too, 
he quickly perceives the infinite possibility of 
error. Observers, even naturally acute, are 
so often affected by personal prejudice; some- 
times they seek to detract, more often to de- 
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fend; very rarely are they anxious to get at 
the truth and nothing else. Even when this 
is avowedly and perhaps really their object, 
they may be woefully incapable of achieving 
it, for the fallibility of human nature, owing 
to a dozen causes, is even greater than its 
deliberate disposition to misrepresent, and no 
one is more painfully aware of this than the 
biographer. 

Fortunately we have deeper and more reli- 
able evidence as to a man’s life than the 
records of those who describe his action: we 
have his own words, and here at last we seem 
to have indisputable fact, so far as it goes. To 
be sure, these words are sometimes merely re- 
ported, and such reports are as open to sus- 
picion as any others. The great sayings 
of historical characters are among our most 
prized possessions, yet how many of them 
probably were never uttered by those charac- 
ters at all. 

But in many cases we do have a man’s 
own written words, and here at last we come 
upon more solid ground. There is the delib- 
erate autobiography, in which the writer tells 
the story of his career as an example —or a 
warning —to posterity. These autobiogra- 
phies, as with Cellini or with Rousseau, are 
among the most precious biographical material 
of the world. Yet they must be accepted and 
used with the greatest caution, for they are 
usually written in advanced life, when mem- 
ory is treacherous, and it is rare that the 
writer is not more concerned to defend his 
course than to portray it accurately. 

Intimate, personal letters, setting down im- 
mediate experience from day to day, are far 
more valuable, and the careful worker in 
biography always turns first to these and de- 
pends upon them most. Yet how often are 








they misleading, for as soon as a man begins 
to feel that his letters may be preserved, he 
poses in them more or less, and even apart 
from this there is always the disposition to 
present the facts not as they are but as one 
wishes a correspondent to see them. 

The angle of this disposition is somewhat 
shifted in the diary or journal, and the great 
records of this kind—those of Pepys, of 
Greville, of Moore, of Goncourt, of Amiel, of 
John Quincy Adams— are among the docu- 
ments that the biographer regards with the 
greatest respect. Yet even here how much 
distinction is needed. Some diarists tell a 
great deal, yet tell very little that counts, and 
others, like the letter-writers, have a lament- 
able tendency to tell things in a fashion that 
is only the more misleading for being slightly 
perverted. 

Such are the varieties of material with 
which the biographer is called upon to deal, 
and a careful consideration shows at once how 
immensely difficult and delicate is the task 
he undertakes when he seeks to produce a 
piece of really conscientious and artistic work- 
manship and not a mere journeyman’s botch 
of inconsiderate hack-work. For on this basis 
of fact, of complicated and perplexingly in- 
tricate material, he has to erect his artistic 
structure of interpretation, even more difficult 
to complete and make perfect than the as- 
semblage of the material. There are times 
when the most persistent and assiduous biog- 
rapher is tempted to give over in despair. Yet 
he never does give over, he never can; for 
the depth, the variety, the beauty of the prob- 
lems that human life offers to us for solution 
are endless, inexhaustible, and the difficulty 
and the delicacy and the almost impossibility 
of the task only add to its charm. 
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THE number of letters addressed to this department makes it necessary 
to limit the length hereafter to four hundred words. After February 
first a prize of five dollars will be awarded each month for the best letter 


published. 


HOW TO MAKE THE “FEATURE” FUNCTION 


Editor, the Forum: 

However handsome the material of gown or suit 
may be, the garment does not satisfy when worn 
backwards or upside down, nor does literary ma- 
terial stand a better chance of approval when pre- 
sented at the wrong angle. Sometimes the angle 
changes, even as the copy is about to go to press, 
and the question of a manuscript in the basket or a 
check in the purse is as much for the author as the 
editor to decide. 

It was my experience, several years ago, to re- 
ceive an order from the Boston Sunday Herald 
for an article in which “Clover,” the then oldest 
horse in the world, was to be the hero. Before the 
copy was completed, the horse died. It then be- 
came my problem to sell what is reputed to be the 
most unsalable thing in the world,” a dead horse.” 
The fact that I succeeded, and that the article was 
featured in another leading Boston newspaper was 
due to a change of angle which disorganized the 
already written text hardly more than the trans- 
posing of a paragraph. But by this “slant” an en- 
tirely new angle was given which made the copy 
salable. 

When I found the editor of the “Herald” in 
receptive mind concerning a feature, 1 made haste 
to secure the necessary dates and facts and photo- 
graphs of the horse and the parson who owned 
him, as well as of some of the fétes and bazars at 
which they had been starred. I was typing a draft 
of the article, already placed, when I was inter- 
rupted by the telephone. 

The smile left my face. “My horse” was appear- 
ing that day in a paper, just out. Indeed he was, 
and in honor of his fifty-third birthday, bless him! 
But that did sort of cramp my style — for there 
was duplication of some of my material. 

A little cutting was all that was needed, I found, 
and, after several days, I was making a final copy 
when the ominous voice of the phone spoke again, 


—and to the same effect. Like the first bid at an 
auction, my thought of an article seemed to be 
contagious. Out went more material, and in came 
other items. 

A third ring of the phone brought the worst 
news of all. “Clover” had just died! Here was 
real tribulation! Matters editorial shaped them- 
selves as I foresaw, and the gentleman who had 
expressed himself favorably, declined to show any 
interest in the exploiting of a dead horse. One 
dead horse, it seemed, was like another. 

But scrapping my article did not appeal to me. 
Already my desk was bulging with papers, the 
reverse side of which was fit for scribbling. I had 
need of no more, except of the sort that would add 
to my balance, financial and spiritual. So I reread 
my copy, just off the machine, and with scorching 
determination I resolved that “Clover” was still 
for sale, and a good buy for someone. Suddenly 
I had it! 

“Clover” might be a dead subject, but the theo- 
ries entertained by his owner concerning the fu- 
ture life of the late lamented was fresh material. 
In fact, when emphasized in a leading paragraph, 
dug out from the centre of the article, they gave 
zest to all that followed, and without more change 
than the transposition described, and the insertion 
of a few scattered sentences. 

To the newspaper which had given most space 
to the decline and fall of the noble beast, I went 
in all haste. Views from a minister on the possi- 
ble salvation of horses, and especially of his own 
“Clover” were immediately salable, and the rest 
of the material was published therewith, pictures 
and all. Equally good —a check was forthcoming, 
not as notable for its size as for evidence of con- 
quest in the sale of a “dead horse.” 


Lydia LeBaron Walker, Jr. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


NEWSPAPER STYLES 


Editor, the Forum: 

All over the land men and women are failing in 
the newspaper game for the want of applying a few 
practical rules. 

The word journalism comes from the French 
word jour, meaning day, and connotes writing or 


editing daily newspapers or journals. The work 
of the journalist is to record the events of the day 
—not give an opinion of these matters, but merely 
to record them. 

Study the style of the paper you report. The 
style of newspapers, while considered careless by 
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those not “in the know,” is the most finished, con- 
ventional, constructive, and meticulous expression 
of the writing art. 

Also, each newspaper has its individual tech- 
nique which the staff writer must master if he does 
not want to appear amateurish. Even the date line 
is different in different papers. Some say Selma, 
Ala., Oct. 30, (Special).” Others have “Selma, 
Ala., Oct. 30, Special to the Advertiser” etc. 

Never writé head lines, never say “I” or “we,” 
and never, whatever else you do, give an opinion. 
These are the prerogatives of the editors. Some 
papers, though not many, like abbreviations, as tho, 
thru and etc., but as a rule words should be writ- 
ten in full. Some papers do not use “Mr.” in 
speaking of Mr. Samuel Jones, even in reporting 
weddings and funerals. Some papers like padded 
material, others give the straight news, and still 
others skeletonize. So, study the paper and absorb 
its style. 

The news must be announced or heralded, with 
the questions what? when? and where? answered 
near the beginning of the story. No editor wants 
to read through a whole column without knowing 








whether or not he is interested in the event and 
wishes to use the story. 

The news must be timely. The big dailies want 
only the “spot news,” the news of the day. 

The news letter or wire must reach the office in 
time to be read, edited, and printed. Learn what 
time the paper goes to press and send the report 
on time. If reporting for a club, church, or other 
organization, learn the hour the paper has set 
for entrance of such copy and have your letter in 
the office on time. 

Never try to be facetious or amusing, unless you 
are a columnist or feature writer. 

The virtue | have noticed most among editors is 
Courtesy with a capital “C.” They never fail to 
add “please” to a wire, although they can demand 
your service. 

The more reporters can help the editors by con- 
forming to the technique of each individual paper, 
the more hope there is of their success in the news- 
paper game. All such little things influence the ac- 
ceptance or rejection of news copy. 


Agnes Ware Bishop. 
Selma, Ala. 


WORDS, WORDS, WORDS 


Editor, the Forum: 

To paraphrase a bit of well-known wisdom: 
“The proper study of word-users is word-use.” 
One has but to scan current reading matter, how- 
ever, to see how many writers neglect their “proper 
study.” They seemingly have been content with a 
word or phrase which approximated their meaning, 
when good craftsmanship demanded a painstaking 
selection of the one word or phrase which would 
have made their meaning fully clear and their style 
distinctive. 

in a Chicago store one day I asked a depart- 
mental manager to assign a saleswoman to show 
me sports wear. He called a young woman who 
approached, smiling courteously. 

“I wonder if I may be excused,” said she, and 
in her polite, inquiring glance included me, “until 
I have telephoned to the restaurant where I ate 
luncheon, to try to retrieve my umbrella?” 

Her pleasure at the manager’s affirmative reply 
was slight in comparison with mine at her delight- 
fully right use of that word “retrieve.” How many 
Americans, I wondered, would have used it? For 
her enunciation, also, had proclaimed her an Eng- 
lishwoman. But I, disregarding my “proper study,” 
asked her later to show me wool dresses. She 
brought an armful of jersey dresses. When I ex- 
plained that I should have said “dresses of woolen 
cloth” she smilingly brought dresses of woolen 
cloth. I said to her that because I spoke “Ameri- 
can” and she spoke English, we had misunderstood 
each other. 

She then told me, in a way to disprove the fallacy 
that the English are lacking in a sense of humor, 
of a conversation with some of her fellow-sales- 
women, A mention of her English “accent” drew 
from her the remark that after nearly a year in 
America she felt that her speech retained little 


to brand her as being English. Then up spoke one 
of her companions, meaning to be helpfully sym- 
pathetic: “Why, I think you speak the language 
very well, considering what a short time you've 
been in this country !” 

Small children often put everyday words to 
striking new uses. In an express elevator which 
shot from the twelfth to the first floor without a 
stop, I heard the young father of a four-year-old 
daughter, who was evidently of two minds about 
the thrill it gave her, say, “Honey, don’t you like 
this ride?” She answered, in a thin but courageous 
voice, “Yes, daddy; but it scares my tummy !” 

Some word, now and then, catches hold of popu- 
lar fancy and is put through its paces by writers 
and speakers who use it for its sound or its “fill- 
ing” quality rather than for its explicit expression 
of the meaning they intend to convey. Of such 
words now in continual use and misuse, there are 
two— “contact” and “reaction” — that one word- 
user would like to see with their tails tied together 
and thrown over some “outstanding” clothesline, 
there to dangle in disuse while other words are 
taken from the shelf and used in their places. 

Colloquialisms of different sections of our coun- 
try constitute a fascinating branch of the word- 
user’s proper study. That character in fiction 
whose speech carries the tang of his environment, 
traditions, or occupation, is the one who stands 
out as an individual rather than merely as a lay 
figure. Although remote rural regions are thought 
of first as fields rich in colloquial expressions, no 
section is without its contribution. In St. Louis 
a dapper young clerk derided a young Tennessean 
new to city life for saying he had “carried” his 
sweetheart to the theatre. “Well, I notice you 
‘take’ a street car everywhere you go,” was the soft 
retort of the Southerner. 
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But it was an Arizona cowboy who put me in 
my place when I recommended the proper pronun- 
ciation of the word “rodeo” (ro-day-o) in prefer- 
ence to his “rod’-y-o,” the localized pronunciation 
of this word from the Spanish. Said I: “But, 
Breezy, in the dictionary the word is marked to 
make it plainly roday-o.” And Breezy “breezed” 


back at me with this: “Well, what the hell does 
the dictionary know about talkin’ Mexican?” And 
I had to agree that “speaking Spanish” was quite 
another matter from “talkin’ Mexican,” as Breezy 
had known it all his life along the border. 
Catharine Cranmer. 
Chicago, IIl. 


SOME HELPFUL HINTS ABOUT ENGLISH MARKETS 


Editor, the Forum: 

Hints from editors and editorial offices are al- 
ways useful, and I pass on some I have received in 
the hope that they may prove as helpful to others 
as they have been to me. 


“The articles we require must, generally speak- 
ing, have a close connection with the news of the 
day, and for that reason we find that they can be 
supplied only by professional journalists here in 
London. We are, however, open to consider arti- 
cles of special interest to women, but here again 
these must have some news value and must not be 
essays.” 

Newpaper Features, Ltd., 23 Fleet St., 
London, E. C. 4. 


“Stories to suit us must have a strong love in- 
terest.” John Long, Ltd., 12-14 Norris St., 
Haymarket, London, S. W. 1. 


“All our stories have to be founded on fact, and 
should illustrate some Gospel truth.” 

Our Own Magazine, 3 Wigmore St., 

Cavendish Square, London, W. I. 


“The Editor invites contributions of short com- 
plete stories of 700 to 3,000 words, articles of 600 
to 2,000 words, with photographic or other illus- 
trations where necessary, humourous illustrations 
and cover photographs.” 

Weekly Telegraph, 180 Fleet St., 
London, E. C. 4. 


A point worth noting is that it is wise to accept 
an editor’s proposal to shorten a MS. One editor 
wrote: “We are in receipt of your exceedingly in- 
teresting article. . . We will be glad to accept 
the article for publication providing that you are 
willing for us to shorten it.... We have not 
nearly enough space for all the matter we would 
like to publish . . . we therefore must limit the 
length of our articles. We would . . . cut it care- 


fully, and not in any way take from the value of 
the article.” I agreed to the proposal, and received 
for the shortened form as much as if it had been 
inserted in full. 

To show how important it is to look well ahead, 
I + fg the following after submitting Christmas 
articles. 


“I am sorry to have to return the enclosed to 
you, but my Christmas arrangements have been 
made for some time; and I am afraid I cannot 
accept any more contributions this year.” 

Sunday Companion (November 18, 1927), 
Fleetway House, Farringdon St., 

London, E. C. 4. 

“I am sorry but my Xmas Nos. are already full.” 
Home Words and The Church Standard, 
(August 21, 1928), 11 Ledgate Sq., 

London, E. C. 4. 


The hospital and nursing magazines accept arti- 
cles of personal experiences with regard to routine 
and treatment in hospitals abroad. 

Some magazines prefer their articles, especially 
travel ones, illustrated. This may appear a stum- 
bling-block to some who may think that an expen- 
sive camera is necessary. Often it is not so, for 
with a Brownie No. 2 Camera I have had excellent 
results and acceptances. 

Wilson Bros, Ltd., 24-26 Commercial Road, Lon- 
don E. I., like child subjects for their Birthday 
Postcard Series. They like half-plate photographs 
in duplicate; but are quite willing to give a deci- 
sion first from smaller prints, which can be en- 
larged. 

“The New Coterie” has ceased publication. 

N.B. All magazines and firms mentioned in this 
letter are listed in “The Writers’ and Artists’ 
Year-Book.” 

Annalice Robinson. 

Southampton, England. 


NAUTICAL PITFALLS 


Editor, the Forum: 

A glance through the magazines of the present 
day | ones that sea stories are still very popular. 
The plots and characters are sometimes excellent, 
but alas! when a technical point on a nautical mat- 
ter is introduced with a view to creating atmos- 
phere, the writer often defeats his own object, 
should the reader have any knowledge of the sea. 

In the hope that the information may be of some 
help to the readers of THe Writer, I am quoting 
some of the worst errors which have come to my 


notice and the manner in which they should have 
been written. 

“The Captain’s bridge.” This is a term coined 
entirely by the fiction writer. Despite its popular- 
ity men of the sea know it not. Steamers have a 
bridge, certainly, used occasionally by the captain, 
but more frequently by the officers on watch. The 
bridge does not belong to the captain any more 
than the funnel ; hence, “the bridge” is all-sufficient 
and conveys full meaning. 

“Full steam ahead.” This expression is unknown 
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at sea. “Full speed ahead” is the correct term and 
is generally spoken and written, “He rang down 
full speed ahead on the bridge telegraphs.” 

“Land was sighted out to port,” or “to star- 
board.” Such words really have no meaning. They 
should read, “Land was sighted on the port (or 
starboard) side” ; or better still, give a sense of 
direction by saying, “on the port bow — beam — 
or quarter.” 

“Ship” is also a word that should be used with 
discretion. It is quite in order when applied to any 
large, mechanically propelled vessel, but should, by 
chance, the writer be referring to a sailing ‘ ‘ship, 
he is giving a strict definition as to how this par- 
ticular vessel is rigged. A ship has yards on all 
her masts, and, should the story be illustrated, the 
author should see that the artist does not portray 
a picture of a bark (no yards on the after or last 
mast), or a barkentine (yards only on the fore- 
mast. ) 

“Boat.” This word should never be used in the 
general sense as applying to a ship. Boat refers 
solely to an un-covered-in rowing boat. Of course 
an undecked boat propelled by sail or motor, also 
comes under the above heading. 

“What ship or—er—boat are you on?” is a 
question repeatedly asked by authors. As the vessel 
is the home of the sailor when he is afloat, he 
would be quite rational if he countered the question 
with, “What house or—er—caravan are you 
living on?” True, one goes on board, but the 
living quarters are in the ship. 

“The liner was traveling at twenty knots per 
hour.” The meaning of a knot is “nautical miles 
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per hour”; so the above sentence reads “twenty 
knots per hour per hour.” The sailor would say, 
“The liner was making a good twenty knots.” 

Recently I saw reference made to the “wireless 
turret” of a destroyer. A destroyer fitted with any 
turret whatsoever would be unique; one fitted with 
a wireless turret must be, indeed, a strange craft. 
Apparently, the general term used on board ship, 
the “wireless room,” sounded too much like shore 
language for this particular author. 

Not a little confusion arises in the minds of many 
authors as to eee, they should write, “The ship 
was under weigh, “under way.” Both terms are 
quite correct, but Pal entirely different meanings. 
“Under weigh” means that the vessel is weighing 
her anchor, but has yet made no movement through 
the water. “Under way,” however, means that she 
is actually moving through the water. In this 
sense the word “way” means movement, and is gen- 
erally used to give a sense of direction, such as 
“headway,” “leeway,” or “sternway.” 

The sentence, “We cast our anchor,” would not 
be written by a sailor. The anchor is essentially 
the property of the ship, so that he would say, “The 
vessel (or she) let go (or dropped) her anchor.” 

The word “cast” is not incorrect, but seldom, 
if ever, used in nautical circles. 

Although authors may make an excusable slip 
in technical phraseology, there is no excuse for the 
misuse of words such as “ship,” “boat,” “knot,” or 
“bridge.” They are everyday words with straight- 


forward meanings. 
Lt. A. A. Bestic, R. N. R. 
Dublin, Ireland. 


The readers of THE WRITER are invited to contribute to this depart- 
ment, discussing articles appearing in THE WRITER, or making help- 


ful suggestions to writers. 
Writer's Forum.” 


Letters should be addressed to “The 
Anonymous letters will not be considered, nor can 


we guarantee to print all letters received. No letters will be returned 
unless a request to do so is accompanied by a stamped, return envelope. 














The Manuscript Market 


THE information in this section concerning the current needs of various 
periodicals comes directly from their editors, who are responsible for 
the statements and to whom any questions should be addressed. Writers 
are advised never to submit a manuscript to an unfamiliar magazine, 
but to secure and to study a sample copy. A continuous alphabetical 
directory of periodicals will also be found on the inside covers of 
THe Writer. All news of manuscript markets, as well as of prize offers 
and awards, is in charge of Miss Louise Whitefield Bray, of our editorial 


board. 


ADVENTURE — Butterick Building, New York, 
is so anxious to find new authors who can 
write the short stories and novelettes they 
want, that they offer “a warm welcome, cri- 
ticism of all good but unavailable manu- 
scripts, suggestions of other possible markets 
for stories not in our field, and good prices 
for tales we take.” 


Arr Traits— 79 Seventh Ave., New York, 
needs high-grade air fiction in short story and 
novelette form, but no serials. Air action 
should predominate, but there should be a real 
story, not just an account of fights. Payment 
is made on acceptance at good rates. 


AMERICAN MaGAzINE — 250 Park Ave., New 
York, will pay a minimum of $50 for sketches 
in 1,500 words or less for its Interesting Peo- 
ple Department. These sketches concern un- 
usual people who have done unusual things; 
nearly every community contains one or more 
examples. An Interesting Person sketch may 
open with a human-interest incident that illus- 
trates something in the story, or it may open 
with a definite statement of fact concerning 
the subject and his or her unusual achieve- 
ment. Then the reader should be made ac- 


quainted with the subject by considerable 
direct quotation. Supporting facts and fig- 
ures conclude the summary. All details should 
be authentic. Good, clear photographs should 
acompany the articles. 


BrENTANO’s Book Cuat—I1 West 47th St., 
New York, wants essays and articles in 2,500 
words or under, on subjects suitable for a 
magazine devoted entirely to books. New 
methods, new angles, new treatments of liter- 
ary material are particularly desirable themes, 
but any well-written essay or article on a lit- 
erary subject will receive careful considera- 
tion. Payment is made on acceptance at the 
rate of two to two and one-half cents a word. 


Cuicaco Dairy News — J. A. Sanaker, Fea- 
ture Editor, 15 No. Wells St., Chicago, Ill., 
reports that it is overstocked with short 
stories, but would like more sketches of 800 
words with a woman interest, for which the 
rate of payment is $8 a story. Jokes and 
jingles are always welcome, as well as spark- 
ling epigrams and skits of 100 to 200 words. 


Cuitp Lire— Rand, McNally & Co., 536 
So. Clark St., Chicago, Ill., reports that it is 
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overstocked with verse and fairy tales. It is 
a limited market for short plays for small 
children. 


THe CHILpREN’ Hour — 470 Stuart St., Bos- 
ton, Mass., offers a market for the very short 
children’s play, stories, drawings, puzzles, and 
music such, as would interest children from 
two to twelve. One-half cent a word is paid 
for prose upon acceptance, and a somewhat 
better rate for special articles and verse. 


Det PusiisuHinc Co.— 97 Fifth Ave., New 
York is in the market for short stories, some 
of 2,500 and some of 5,000 words, for boys of 
from ten to seventeen years, especially stories 
concerned with sports, schools, and flying. A 
few flying serials are also needed. 


Ecuo — 1840 California St., Denver, Colo., 
was, according to the editor of Contemporary 
Verse, “finally forced to give up the ghost.” 


FAWCETT PusiicaTions — Robbinsdale, 
Minn.,. including True Confessions, Love 
Affairs, Screen Secrets, Triple-X, Battle 
Stories, Modern Mechanics, Amateur Golfer, 
Whiz Bang, and Smokehouse Monthly, will 
hereafter pay a minimum of two cents a word 
for all fiction on acceptance. Decisions on 
manuscripts are made within ten days. 


Fiction House, Inc.—271 Madison Ave., 
New York, reports the following needs for its 
various magazines: for Action Stories, short 
stories up to 6,000 words and novelettes in 
10,000 to 12,000 words, preferably, just now, 
with a tropical adventure slant; for Fight 
Stories, novelettes in 12,000 to 20,000 words 
with compact plots that are not just a repeti- 
tion of fight scenes; for Aces, complete novels 
of the air, with, if possible, unusual locales, 
and stories of the different branches of war- 
air service with American heroes; for Air 
Stories and Wings, novels of the air in 20,000 
to 30,000 words; for Action Novels, yarns of 
foreign adventure in 12,000 to 16,000 words; 
for Lariat, complete cowboy novels up to 
25,000 words in length; and for Love Ro- 
mances, good stories of any length with “heart 
action in modern settings.” 
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Forum — First Short Story Editor, 441 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York, plans to print in each 
issue for 1929, a “first short story,” that is, 
a story by an author who has never had a 
story published anywhere. To be accepted, 
stories must satisfy Forum standards of lit- 
erary excellence. 


INDEPENDENT SALESMAN — 22 East Twelfth 
St., Cincinnati, Ohio, devoted to the problems 
of the direct salesman and agent, wants ex- 
perience stories of the successful salesman — 
how a difficult sale was made; how a salesman 
climbed to the top — and articles dealing with 
different sales angles. All articles should deal 
with direct rather than general selling; house- 
to-house problems will be of special interest. 
Payment is made on publication. 


ALFRED A. KnNopr—730 Fifth Ave., New 
York, is organizing a new department, of 
which Miss Marion Fiery will be the head, 
for the publication of children’s books. 


Love Arratrs — Fawcett Publications, Rob- 
binsdale, Minn., is anxious to obtain first-per- 
son detective stories with a strong love inter- 
est, in lengths from 5,000 to 10,000 words; 
first-person stories of courtship and marriage; 
and articles dealing with social problems of 
the day. Payment on acceptance at two cents 
a word. 


PatmMs — Gaudalajara, Mexico, is again the 
address of this poetry magazine which was, 
for a time, published in Aberdeen, Wash. 
Palms poetry prizes are listed under Prize 
Offers Still Open. In submitting manuscripts 
either for prizes or for general publication, en- 
close a self-addressed envelope with five cents 
American postage in loose stamps. 


PENNSYLVANIA FARMER— 261 So. Third St., 
Pittsburgh, Penn., is interested in seeing serials 
of adventure, in eight or ten chapters, partic- 
ularly such as would interest young people. 


PRINTING INDUSTRY —81 West Van Buren 
St., Chicago, Ill., offers a good market for 
articles on printing-shop methods, paying 
from one to one and one-half cents a word 
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on publication. Articles should run from 750 
to 2,500 words. 


RANGELAND Stories — 80 Lafayette St., New 
York, wants Western stories— short stories, 
novelettes, and serials in three to six parts — 
with swift, strong plots in which there may be 
some love interest. 


ScreNcE Service, Inc.—2I/st and B Sts., 
Washington, D. C., does not buy manuscripts 
for the Science News-Letter, but does buy sci- 
entific news and features for its services to 
newspapers. “Science Service is a unique in- 
stitution established for the purpose of dis- 
seminating scientific information to the public. 
Through endowment by the late E. W. Scripps, 
it has been assured of such financial support 
as to insure its independence and continuance. 
It is chartered as a non-profit-making institu- 
tion and all receipts are devoted to opening up 
new avenues for the diffusion of knowledge 
and developing promising methods of popular 
education. All acceptable contributions are 
paid for and all published articles are charged 
for. Science Service is under the control of a 
board of trustees composed of nine scientists 
and six journalists. The leading national or- 
ganizations of all the sciences appoint three 
trustees each.” Edwin E. Sosson is director 
and Watson Davis managing editor. 


Sky Riwers — Dell Publishing Co., 100 Fifth 
Ave., New York, a new air magazine, will pay 
on acceptance at the rate of one and one-half 
cents a word and up for all types of flying 
stories, so long as they have plenty of swift, 
sound action. No serials can be used. 


SMart Set— 221 West 57th St., New York, 
desires stories in the third person (it is no 
longer using first-person material) concerning 
a problem in courtship or early marriage, the 
plot revolving round the girl character. A 
minimum of $150 is paid on acceptance for 
stories of this type in 4,000 to 6,000 words. 


Stace Storres— Dell Publishing Co., 100 


TheWiler 








Fifth Ave., New York, a new all-fiction maga- 
zine of the stage, wants stories which are au- 
thentic in detail but with romantic themes 
and a strong love interest. The magazine will 
present the real life of the stage, the struggles, 
conflicts, and hopes peculiar to the show busi- 
ness, and realistic pictures of the actual inside 
workings of the theatre. A preferred plot will 
be the parallel one of successfully overcoming 
some immediate obstacle in a career and the 
problems of love. Happy endings are desired. 
Rate of payment on acceptance from one to 
two cents a word. Short stories should run 
from 4,000 to 7,000 words; novelettes from 
10,000 to 15,000 words; and serials to almost 
any length. 


THe WomMAN’s JoURNAL — 171 Madison Ave., 
New York, which has been a non-fiction mag- 
azine, is now opening its pages to short fiction 
— 1,000 to 2,500 words—along lines har- 
monious with its article policy. Situations 
should be based on all the new relations of 
women to their world, to husbands, children, 
homes, careers, business, politics, and each 
other. The rate of payment will be one cent 
a word and up. 


Writers who are also aviators are in great de- 
mand to produce stories for the new air maga- 
zines, of which each large magazine house 
seems to be publishing at least one. Some of 
the magazines clamoring for air stories based 
on accurate information are as follows: Aces, 
Air Stories, and Wings, all three published by 
Fiction House, 271 Madison Ave., New York; 
Air Adventures, Clayton Publications, 80 La- 
fayette St., New York; Air Trails, Street & 
Smith, 79 Seventh Ave., New York; Flying 
Stories, Macfadden Publications, 1926 Broad- 
way, New York; Short Stories, West, and 
Frontier Stories, all published by Doubleday, 
Doran & Co., Garden City, N. Y.; Sky Riders, 
Dell Pub. Co., 100 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Of course the general magazines of adventure 
are also eager for air material. 











CONTEMPORARY VERSE— 107 So. Mansfield 
Ave., Margate, Atlantic City, N. J., has dis- 
continued its Encouragement Award. 


Tue Hymn Soctety, through its president, 
Dr. Milton S. Littlefield, announces the offer 
of a prize of $100 for the best hymn “written 
in the spirit and voicing the purpose of the 
missionary enterprise of today,” submitted to 
the society by Feb. 1, 1929. When the win- 
ning hymn words have been selected, a sim- 
ilar prize will be offered for the best musical 
setting. MSS. should be sent to Dr. Franklin 
A. Gaylord, 47 Englewood Ave., Englewood, 
N. J., each accompanied by a sealed envelope 
containing the name and address of the au- 
thor. No MS. will be returned. 


PIcTORIAL REVIEW — 222 West 39th St., New 
York, offers prizes of $500, $300, $200, $100, 
three of $50, and ten of $25, for the seventeen 
most plausible and practical solutions con- 
tained in a letter of 100 words or less, to the 
mystery novel, “The Disappearance of Mary 
Young,” which begins in the January number. 
The prizes will not be awarded for guessing 
the actual outcome of the mystery as it ap- 
pears in the story, but for plausible solutions 
which are different from the author’s. Ad- 
dress the Contest Editor. 


Poetry, A MaGAzINE oF VERSE — 232 East 
Erie St., Chicago, Ill., announces a new prize 
of $100 to be awarded in November, donated 
by the Society of Midland Authors, to be 
given for a poem or group of poems printed in 
Poetry by a poet from one of the twelve fol- 
lowing states: Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, and Wis- 
consin. Poetry distributes several annual 
prizes of $100 and $200 each November for 
the best verse printed in its pages during the 
previous year. 


THe Poetry Review or LoNnponN— Mrs. 
Alice H. Bartlett, Amer. Editor, 299 Park 
Ave., New York, announces a contest open 


Prize Offers and Awards 
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to everyone for prizes of $150, $50, $25, and 
$15 for the best poems about cathedrals, re- 
ceived by May 15. No MSS. will be returned, 
but are the property of the authors, who may 
publish them elsewhere after the winning 
poems have been selected. 


Poetry Society or SoutH CAROLINA— 62 
Broad St., Charleston, S. C., offers the follow- 
ing prizes: Southern Prize of $100 for the 
best unpublished poem in not over 100 lines, 
received by Feb. 28, and written by a citizen 
of one of the following states — Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Lou- 
isiana, Maryland, Mississippi, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Vir- 
ginia, and West Virginia; Caroline Sinkler 
Prize of $100 for the best book of poems pub- 
lished during the current year by a citizen of 
one of the above states, the closing date being 
Feb. 28; Society’s Prize of $25 for the best 
poem by a member, closing date April 15; 
Skylark Prize of $10 for the best poem by a 
student in any So. Car. academy or 
college, closing date April 15; Ellen M. Car- 
roll Prize of $15 for the best poem by a So. 
Car. high school student. ll _prize- 
winning poems become the property of the 
Poetry Society of South Carolina, to be pub- 
lished as they see fit, the author, however, 
retaining the right to include the poem in any 
collected edition of his works. 


THE Stratrorp Company —289 Congress 
St., Boston, Mass., together with the Exten- 
sion Magazine, offers a prize of $2,000 in ad- 
dition to book royalties for the best Catholic 
novel in 75,000-110,000 words submitted by 
Oct. 1. The contest is open to non-Catholic 
as well as Catholic writers. The novel need 
not necessarily treat of religion, but the ma- 
terial and treatment should not be offensive to 
Catholic readers. The manuscript will be pub- 
lished serially in the Extension Magazine and 
in book form by the Stratford Company. The 
judges will be Dr. James J. Walsh, Kathleen 
Norris, and Mary Synon. 














INDEPENDENT ORDER OF BriTH SHOLOM — 
506 Pine St., Philadelphia, Penn., will con- 
duct, under the auspices of the Brith Sholom 
News, a third contest for short stories of 
Jewish interest, with prizes of $100, $75, $50, 
and $25, the contest closing Feb. 28. The 
stories should be 2,500 to 3,500 words in 
length. Any one may compete, whether a 
member of the Order or not. The Brith 
Sholom News reserves the right to publish any 
of the stories submitted, paying for all ac- 
cepted in addition to the prize winners. 
Stories should be signed with an assumed 
name and submitted with a sealed envelope 
containing the real name, address, and age 
of the writer. 


THe LiGHTHOUSE PLayERs of the New York 
Association for the Blind are conducting a 
contest for one-act plays, with prizes of $150, 
$75, and $50, the contest closing Feb. 28. 
The plays may be tragedy, comedy, fantasy, 
or farce, and must be original and unpub- 
lished. The prize-winning plays will be given 
by the Lighthouse Players in May at their 
spring production. A cast of women is pre- 
ferred, but there must not be, in any case, 
more than two male characters. No restric- 
tion in action or stage business is necessary 
because the Lighthouse Players are blind. 
Manuscripts should be sent to Lighthouse 
Play Contest, Chairman, 111 East 59th St., 
New York. 


The award of $2,000 by the Dial for dis- 
tinguished service to American letters is made 
this year to Kenneth Burke, whose “imper- 
sonal method of autobiographic fiction” is 
exemplified in a novel now appearing in the 


Dial as a series of Declamations. He has 
translated Thomas Mann’s “Death in 
Venice,” and works by Schnitzler, Spengler, 
Hugo von Hofmannsthal, and Emil Ludwig. 
The Dial considers Mr. Burke one of “the 
few translators whose English renderings aid 
rather than imperil classic permanence.” 


Little, Brown & Company announce that their 
prize of $2,500 plus book royalties for the best 
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unpublished work on American history has 
been awarded to Prof. Ulrich B. Phillips of 
the University of Michigan for his manu- 
script entitled “Life and Labor in the Old 
South.” The judges in the contest, which 
closed Oct. 1, were James Truslow Adams, 
Worthington C. Ford, and Allan Nevins. 


The O. Henry Memorial Awards for short 
stories for the year Oct. 1927-Aug. 1928 are 
as follows: first prize of $500 to Walter Dur- 
anty for “The Parrot,” which appeared in 
the Red Book Magazine; $250 to Marjorie 
Stoneman Douglas for “The Peculiar Treas- 
ure of Kings,” which appeared in the Satur- 
day Evening Post; and a special prize of $100 
for the best short-short story to Zona Gale 
for “Bridal Pond,” published in the American 
Mercury. 


The Poetry Society of South Carolina has 
announced the following awards in its 1927- 
1928 contests for poems by Southern writers: 
Southern Prize of $100 to Henri Faust of 
Monticello, Ark.; Caroline Sinkler Prize of 
$100 for the best book of poems by a Southern 
writer during the current year to Josephine 
Pinckney for “Sea-Drinking Cities”; Society 
Prize of $25 to Granville Paul Smith; Sky- 
lark Prize of $10 to Mary E. Barbot; and the 
Ellen M. Carroll Prize of $15 to John Samp- 
son. 


The Poetry Society of Great Britain, through 
its American editor, Mrs. Alice H. Bartlett, 
announces the following awards in its con- 
test for poems about “Flight”: $50 to Lt. J. 
L. Hitchings for his ballad, “The Ghosts of 
the Eighth Attack”; $25 to Harold Vinal for 
a sonnet, “Flight”; $15 to Mrs. W. L. Kenly 
for “Unsung”; and $10 to Nancy Byrd Tur- 
ner for her poem, “Byrd, Explorer.’ The con- 
test closed Oct. 1. 


The Poetry Review announces that its con- 
test for the prize of $100 for “poems packed 
with thought,” which closed Oct. 15, resulted 
in a tie between the poems entitled “To Omar 
Khayyam” by Mary Alethea Woodward, and 
“Mortality” by Blanche Shoemaker Wagstaff. 
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The prize of $150 in the Witter Bynner un- 
dergraduate poetry contest for 1928, held 
under the auspices of Palms, was awarded to 
Emily Exner of Carleton College, Minn. 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN: 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION — 1140 
Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. The Justin 
Winsor prize ($200) in American history, offered in even 
years, the Herbert Baxter Adams prize ($200) in the 
history of the Eastern Hemisphere, offered in odd years, 
and the annual George Louis Beer prize (250) for the 
best work upon any phase of European international 
history since 1895. Contests close April 1 of each year. 
MSS. should be sent to the Secretary of the Associa- 
tion. Details, Jan. WRITER. 

THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE — 250 Park Ave., New 
York. $30, $20, and $10 monthly for letters on assigned 
topics. Contests close the 20th of each month. 
AMERICAN POETRY MAGAZINE — Wauwatosa, Wis. 
$25 for the best poem in each issue. Preference in pub- 
lication to members of Amer. Lit. Assoc. See | a 
WRITER. 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY—8 Arlington St., Boston, 
Mass. $100, $50, and $25 for essays by college students; 
and $50, $25, and $15 for essays by high school students, 
both contests closing at 5 P. M., April 5. See Dec. 
WRITER. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS—8 Arlington 
St., Boston, Mass. $5,000 for the most interesting biog- 


raphy or autobiography, submitted before May 1, 1929. 
See June WRITER. , 


MRS. SIMON BARUCH UNIV. PRIZE— Mrs. A. H. 
Guang. ‘chairman, 2200 Rivermort Ave., Lynchburg, 
‘a. Biennial prize of $1,000 for best essay on Southern 
history, preferably in the period of the Confederacy, 
by graduate or undergraduate student in college at 
resent or within past three years. Closes May 1, 1929. 
See Oct. WRITER. 
BLUE BOOK MAGAZINE — 36 So. State St., Chicago, 
Ill. Five monthly prizes of $100 each for true stories 
of real experience in 2,000 words. See June WRITER. 


THE BOOKMAN — 452 Fifth Ave., New York. $100 
monthly for the best printed news story in the opinion 
of the juror for that month. Details, Jan. WRITER 
BOZART — Box 67, Station E., Atlanta, Ga. $25 for 
best satiric poem (not over 40 lines) in iambic 
pentameter, published in Bozart, Sept., 1928— July, 
1929. See Oct. WRITER. 

CHATTO & WINDUS—97 & 9% St. Martin’s Lane, 
London, W. C. 2, England. Advance royalties of £300 


and £150 for prize historical novels. Closes May 31. 
See Aug. WRITER. 


DREYFUSS ART CO., INC.— 137 Varick St., N. Y. 
Bonuses of , $20, $15, 10, and $5 for the Christmas, 
Valentine, Easter, and Every Day sentiments selling 
best during the year following publication. Details, 
June, 1927, WRITER. 


FORGE — 5746 Dorchester Ave., Chicago, Ill. Devoted 
mainly to poetry. Annual prizes of $100 and $25. See 
June WRITER. 


THE FORUM — 441 Lexington Ave., New York. $5 
each for definitions printed in the definition contests 
closing the 25th of each month. 

THE FORUM — First Short Story Editor, 441 Lexington 
Ave., New York, is featuring first short stories at 
regular space rates. See April WRITER. 

FRANCIS BACON AWARD -— Simon & Schuster, 37 
West 57th St., and the Forum, 441 Lexington Ave., New 
York. $7,500 and a medal for non-fiction, book-length 
MS. which “humanizes knowledge.” Closes April 15. 
See Aug. WRITER. 
GUGGENHEIM FELLOWSHIPS — Henry A. Moe, Sec., 
Supernteim Memorial Foundation, 2300 Pershing Sq. 


creative work abroad. 


g., New York. Fellowships of $2,500 for -— or ~ 
July WRITER. 


Applications by Nov. 15. 


TheWitr 
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HARPER & BROTHERS — 49 E. 33rd St., New York. 
$10,000 prize novel competition, open to American au- 
thors who have not published a novel prior to Jan. 1, 
1919. Closes Feb. 1, 1929. See June WRITER. 


HART SCHAFFNER & MARX ECONOMIC PRIZES — 
Prof. J. Laurence Laughlin, chairman, Univ. of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. $1,000 and $500 for essays on approved 
economic subjects by residents of U. S. or Can. Closes 
June 1. $300 and $200 for economic essays by under- 
graduates. Closes July 1. See Nov. WRITER. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON —St. Paul’s House, War- 
wick Sq., London, E. C. 4, England. Advance royalties 
of £1,000 for best religious novel by a British subject. 
Closes March 31. See Oct. WRITER. 


LOVE AFFAIRS — Fawcett Publications, Robbinsdale, 
Minn. $500, $100, $75, $50, and eleven prizes of $25 for 
solutions to mystery story in magazine. Closes April 10. 
See Dec. WRITER. 


PALMS — Guadalajara, Mexico. $1,000 for best poem by 
a subscriber, published in Palms, Oct. ’2-March ’3. 
$25 for best poem in Palms for Feb. ’29. $100 for best 
poem in Palms for March ’29. Send Sc loose stamps 
and return envelope with each MS. 


PHOTOPLAY — 221 West 57th St., New York. 19 
prizes from $1,000 to $50 for solutions to mystery serial 
in magazine. Closes March 10. See Nov. WRITER. 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY — 250 Fifth Ave., 
New York. $10 monthly prize plus space rates for 
“Kinks that will Help your Car.” See April WRITER. 


PULITZER PRIZES IN LETTERS — offered annually 
under the terms of the will of Joseph Pulitzer. $1,000 
for the American novel ge during the year, pref- 
erably one which shall best present the wholesome 
atmosphere of American life; $1,000 for the original 
American play, performed in New York, which shall 
best represent the educational value and power of the 
stage; $2,000 for the best book of the year upon the 
history of the U. S.; $1,000 for the best American 
biography teaching patriotic and unselfish services to 
the people, illustrated by an eminent example, excluding, 
as too obvious, the names of George Washington and 
Abraham Lincoln; $1,006 for the best volume of verse 
published during the year by an American author. 
Also, prizes in journalism: a gold medal for the most 
meritorious public service by any American newspaper 
during the year; $500 for the best example of corre- 
spondence; $500 for the best editorial article; $1,000 for 
the best example of a reporter’s work; and $500 for the 
best cartoon. Also three traveling scholarships having 
a value of $1,800 each, for graduates of the School of 
Journalism. Nominations of candidates must be made 
in writing on or before Feb. 1 of each year, to the Sec- 
retary Columbia University, New York, on forms 
which may be obtained on application to the Secretary. 


SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE —25 West 
45th St., New York. Bi-weekly prize of $15 for the best 
contribution on an assigned subject to the department 
called “The Wits’ Weekly.” Consult the current issue 
for the subject. 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION — 230 Fifth Ave., New 
York. $10 each for “Hints for the Mechanic,” and 

each for “Phoney Inventions.” See Aug. WRITER. 

SCREEN SECRETS — Fawcett Publications, Robbins- 
dale, Minn. $750, $300, $200, $50 and twenty prizes of 
$20 for identification of pictures of moving picture play 
ers and brief essay. Closes Jan. 10. See Dec. WRITER. 


WAR NOVEL COMPETITION — Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 2 Park St., Boston, Mass. $25,000 offered by 
Houghton Mifflin and the American Legion Monthl 
for the best novel with the World War as a background. 
Contest closes 5 P. M., May 1, 1929. Details, April 
WRITER. 
YALE REVIEW AWARD — Yale Review, New Haven, 
Conn. $2,000 for best article on some “public question 
in national or international affairs,” a in issues 
through Summer, 1929. See Nov. WRITER. 


YALE SERIES OF YOUNGER POETS — Yale Univer- 
sity Press, New Haven, Conn. Open to Amer. poets 
under thirty who have not previously published a vol- 
ume of verse. Competitions close May 1 and Nov. 1. 
See Aug. WRITER 





Flashes from Articles in Magazines 


“Alfred Nobel, Swedish donor of the five annual 
prizes which bear his name, was a man of strange 
contrasts. An inventor of high explosives, in- 
cluding dynamite, he promoted universal peace; a 
professed atheist, he practised the fine art of char- 
ity; a recluse, he loved his fellow men ; a cosmo- 
politan—‘the world’s wealthiest tramp,’ in his own 
language—he chose only Scandinavians to adminis- 
ter his estate; an engineer and scientist, he ad- 
mired Shelley, wrote verse in English, novels in 
Swedish, and finally, dramas; an idealist and 
dreamer, he amassed one of the greatest fortunes 
of the day; a disbeliever in religion, he gave money 
to churches ; by nature melancholic, he thought sci- 
ence could make men happy; a lifetime sufferer 
from ill health, he left part of his estate to doctors ; 
a_ bachelor, he made no discriminations against 
women; a pessimist, he had faith in the future.” 
Tue Nosex Prizes AND THEIR Founver. Naboth 
Hedin. The Living Age for December. 


“T believe that children should be given a knowl- 
edge of foreign languages while they are young in 
order that they may appreciate the literature of 
foreign countries. We have of course very re- 


markable translations but if a child can be taught 
French and a little German, he will get vastly more 
of the real atmosphere of European literature. 
Every child should read the ‘Chanson de Roland,’ 


‘Le Cid,’ some of Dumas, some of Victor Hugo, 
some of German poetry, Heine, Goethe, and some 
of the more modern German novelists and drama- 
tists.” Booxs I Loven as aA Cuitp. Mrs. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. Children, The Magazine for 
Parents. December issue. 


“There is pathos as well as humor in the whole 
affair. Robert Louis Stevenson literally drove 
himself to an early grave by his slaving effort for 
a perfect style. Joseph Conrad tells of his days of 
despair and nights without sleep, in struggling to 
crystallize his forms of thought. Schumann- 
Heinck, in her Reminiscences, tells of her years of 
trial and training before reaching her fullness of 
power as a singer. Webster was forty-eight years 
reaching his intellectual prime. In varying degrees, 
most other great thinkers and artists have followed 
the same path. But the ‘quick and easy, send no 
money’ cult promises the millennium in six months.” 
Wispom Wuaue You Wait. William Norwood 
Brigance. The North American Review for De- 
cember. 


“The Negro author—the creative author—has ar- 
rived. He is here. He appears in the lists of the 
best publishers.” Tue DireEMMA or THE NEGRO 
AvutHor. By James Weldon Johnson. The Amer- 
ican Mercury for December. 


“And so it would seem that the qualities which 
will unite to make great Southern novels are the 
elemental properties which make great novels 
wherever they are written in any part of the world; 
power, passion, pity, ecstasy and anguish, hope and 
despair.” THe Nove. in THE SoutH. Ellen Glas- 
gow. Harpers for December. 


“The fact that the New York theater has made 
such an excellent artistic record for itself since the 
War is almost wholly due to the fact that good 
plays of somewhat limited appeal have had a form 
of endowment.” Tue Crisis oN Broapway. Ken- 
neth MacGowan. Harper’s for December. 


“These last straining days in New York were 
not unlike, one might guess, those that Pierre ex- 
perienced: the book that was begun in health and 
exuberance in the keen, riotous air of October in 
the Berkshires was finished in exacerbation and 
depression and desolation in the humid dog days 
of a dirty, unkempt city, days of unrelieved sun- 
light, followed by afternoon thunderstorms that 
leave the air even heavier than before, the pave- 
ments steaming, the waves of warm, unpleasant air 
carrying slight odors of putrefaction, wafted up- 
ward into even the third story.” THe WritING oF 
“Mosy-Dick.” By Lewis Mumford. The Amer- 
ican Mercury for December. 


“In their art James and Bennett are as far from 
each other as the poles of the earth. For James 
in his mature manner the novel involved a psycho- 
logical problem in the relationship between a small 
group of characters. Everything that did not con- 
tribute to the solution was ruthlessly excluded so 
that there might be no confusion or misunderstand- 
ing in the artistic process. James hung his charac- 
ters, as it were, in a vacuum. In order to fix their 
social caste he might, it is true, designate the occu- 
pation of one or another of them, but he was un- 
accustomed to do more. Thus in “The Ambassa- 
dors” the Newsomes, it transpires, made their for- 
tune out of the manufacture of a small article 
necessary to the comfort of all households. But 
what the small article is James does not divulge, 
for the information might distract attention from 
the business in hand. It is immaterial whether the 
money came from clothes-pins, saleratus, or shoe 
polish, so long as the money came. In contrast 
Bennett leaves nothing unsaid. If a character is 
engaged in the manufacture of earthenware, the 
floodgates are opened for a full account of the 
process from the crude clay—some of it local, 
some of it from Cornwall — through the ovens to 
finished dinner plates and tea cups such as adorn 
the tables of London hotels and restaurants.” 
ArNoLD BENNETT OF THE Five Towns. By Wilbur 
Cross. The Winter Yale Review. 














Full Value Recetved--- 


Recently Colonel Brown sent us one dollar for a short 
trial subscription to THE WRITER. Now, in sending a 
two-year renewal, he writes: 


“I sold one $50.00 story and made a connection 


which thus far has netted me $500.00 through tips in 
THE WRITER.” 


A constantly-growing file of such comments is gratify- 


ing evidence that THE WRITER is of practical service to 
authors. 


John Clair Minot, Literary Editor of the Boston 
Herald, says: 


“Every young writer should be familiar with this 
valuable magazine, not simply for the sake of the list 
of prizes, but for the tips given in its department called 


‘The Manuscript Market,’ and its numerous helpful 
articles.” 


Our newsstand sale is limited to known demand. 
The best way of making sure of your writing help is 
to tear off this coupon and mail it at once. You will 
receive two extra copies without charge. 


THE WRITER, Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 


Please send THE WRITER at once. I enclose $3.00 (yearly rate) for a 


14-months’ subscription, beginning 





Name 





Address 





























LET A WRITER HELP YOU 


Creative Criticism of MSS and Personal Course 
by Author whose Work has appeared in over 
Thirty Magazines, Atlantic, Century, Scribner’s, 
own. His Stories Starred by O’Brien as among 
the Best of their Years. uthor of Talks on 
Practical Authorship in The Writer. Criticisms 
Include Advice for Marketing. Rates: $1 per 
1,000 words for first 10,000; Sc per 1,000 above 
that. Minimum Fee, $3. 


RICHARD BOWLAND KIMBALL 
367 West 27th Street New York City 











THE MANUSCRIPT MART 


Literary Advisers and Managers 


225 North Mi Avenue 
ay 
We place high grade fiction, plays, scenarios, features, 


photographs, illustrative art work, and volumes of poetry 
(Typing and Criticism Service) 
INFORMATION ON REQUEST 


Gladys Wilmot Graham, Director 
Harold Vinal, Foreign Representative 








AUTHORS! Manuscripts correctly prepared 
for publication at low rates. 


GERTRUDE B. ELLIS, Author’s Typist 
46 Shepard Street Cambridge, Mass. 





MANUSCRIPTS neatly and accurately typed by an ex- 


perienced Authors’ typist, SOc per 1000 words with 
carbon copy. Poetry Ic per line. 
HELEN E. STREET 

123 North 10th Street Olean, N. Y. 


For the writer who works in his shirtsleeves 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


(Established 1916) 


is a stimulating, helpful trade journal, 
crammed with helpful articles on writ- 
ing and writing problems, by success- 
ful authors and editors, and a wealth of 
market tips. 

The quarterly Handy Market List is 
an invaluable feature. A back copy will 
be mailed on request. Current copy, 20 
cents. Yearly subscription, $2.00. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
1839 Champa Street 


Denver, Colo. 














MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


59c a thousand words, 1 carbon included 
(5 vears with an editor; 2 with an author) 


MISS ETHEL LAROS 


122 No. Second St, Easton, Pa. 
“100 minutes from Broadway” 


OLD AND NEW 
MANUSCRIPTS 


revised to meet publishers requirements by 
Mary Hannah Booth, 
Author and Press Contributor 
23 Rockwood St., Jamaica Plain, Boston, Mass. 




















The Writer's 


rate of payment. 20 cents. 








send the following lists checked: 


Story” Markets. 
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100 VERSE MARKETS 


An annotated list of 100 markets grouped under General Periodicals, 
Special Periodicals, Publishers of Volumes of Poetry, and Special Awards; 
including address, and price of each magazine, kind of verse accepted, and 


GREETING CARD MARKETS 


A carefully compiled list containing information concerning subjects, 
prices, companies paying bonuses, and taboo words and phrases. 


“SHORT-SHORT STORY” MARKETS 


Including taboo subjects, rate of payment, and other information of 
special value to writers of this popular form. 


Three pamphlets for 50 cents 


THE WRITER, Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
CL] THE WRITER’S LIST of 100 Verse Markets. 
WRITER’S LIST of Greeting Card Markets. 














Lusts 


M. olla 


20 cents. 


20 cents. 


Please 
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1 THE WRITER'S LIST of “Short-Short 


ey cents. 
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Cunard supremacy! 7000 satisfied guests! i 
They are our pledge for the happiest cum- 
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WHY DO YOU DRUDGE? ~ 


Rather, sit down at your desk and turn out sala- 
ble manuscripts. But how? 

My service will show you, increasing your sales 
and lessening your labor. Send for my circular. 


GEORGE B. POTTER 
BOX 991, DEPT. W. HARTFORD, CONN. 


Competent Editorial Assistance 


in the preparation of manuscripts for publication. 
Criticism, revision, editing, typing. Special attention te 
book manuscripts. Also, complete list of text-books for 
writers. Correspondence invited and catalogue sent on 
request. 25 years as writer, editor, publisher. JAMES 
KNAPP REEVE, (Founder and former editor of “The 
Editor”), Box 496, FRANKLIN, OHIO. 








WE PUBLISH AND MARKET 


BOOKS iz UNUSUAL KIND: 


THOSE HAVING A PURPOSE 
Estimates Furnished 
Catalogue Mailed On Request 


AVONDALE PRESS 


Dept. C. 18441 BROADWAY New York City 











Write Stories 


Articles, Poems, Essays, Humor 


ASCINATING work that offers cultural 
improvement, a useful hobby, a chance to 
turn your ideas and experiences into dollars. 


Read Writer’s Digest 


This monthly magazine tells what to write, 
how to write and where to sell. Articles by 
experienced writers cover every phase of au- 
thorship. Many interesting departments, in- 
cluding the Writer’s Market, which gives 
up-to-date lists of publication’s manuscript 
needs. Reading Writer’s Digest will give 
you the equivalent in training of many a 
high-priced course. Subscribe today. 


Single copy 20c; Subscription $2.00 per year. 


Author’s Question and Answer Book sent free 
with your subscription. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


Dept. W, 22 East 12th St. Cincinnati, Ohio 











This $30 Course 
For Writers 


$2.50 


Here is your chance to take one of the famous 
Columbia University Extension courses for writers 
—for which hundreds of students have paid $30— 
for $2.50! 


Professor H. K. Nixon has put the exact material 
of his famous fiction writers’ course into the chap- 
ters of one helpful volume, “Psychology for the 
Writer.” This course deals with the writer’s most 
important tool, a knowledge of human nature. It has 
helped many now successful writers solve their two 
most important problems: Making characters alive 
and natural; using the surest — because psychologic- 
ally sound — methods of arousing reader interest. This 
book will show you how to use the facts psychologists 
have discovered about human behavior, to motivate 
character action correctly, pores all sorts of literary 
effects, arouse emotion through appeal to readers’ 
instincts, use the surest tested methods of humor, 
etc; and with many examples will explain just how 
prominent writers have applied correct psychological 
principles to achieve success. 


With the aid of this book, you can learn what is 
prone wrong with your work, getting the 
elpful criticism editors are too busy to give. It may 
mean the difference between a check and a rejection 
slip. Send for it today for free examination. 


Charles Hansen Towne, Editor 
Harper’s Bazar says: 

“I cannot too highly recommend this volume. I 
have never read a book that seemed to contain more 
helpful advice to aspiring writers. many of the 
analyses have been taken from current periodicals 


that the book gains in interest for those who are 
seeking light on the requirements of our modern 


magazmes.” “PSYCHOLOGY 


for the 


Writer” 


HARPER & BROS. 





& 330 pages 
ON APPROVAL ORDER FORM 
Harper & Brothers, Ww-l 


49 East 33rd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me stpaid for FREE 
EXAMINATION one = of “Psychology for the 
Writer” by Prof. H. K. Nixon. 

0 I agree to remit $2.50 within five days of receipt 
of book, or to return it. 

OO I enclose check for $2.50. O Please send 
At 
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FLEET’s Review will select for you 
every month twenty-five of the most 


significant articles from the maga- 





zines of the world. The selections 
are made by a board of readers, 
men and women representing many 
and varied businesses and profes- 
sions, and possessing widely differ- 


ing reading tastes. 





a 


Fleet’s 


REVIEW 


The Best from the Better Magazines 


Each article, after being approved 
by the entire board, is carefully 
condensed to a length approximate- 
ly one half that of the original. 
FLeEt’s Review will give you the 
best from the better magazines — 
the most interesting and important 
passages from distinguished writers 
on both sides of the Atlantic. 








This coupon will enter your name 





Tuomas FLEET COMPANY 
Box 92 
CAMBRIDGE, MAssACHUSETTS. 
Please enter my name as a Charter Subscriber, 


and send me your first four issues. I am enclosing 
$1.00. 











as a Charter Subscriber, at 
the introductory rate of 


4 issues for $1.00 


If you do not wish to mutilate THE 
Writer, pin a dollar bill or 
check to your card or 
letterhead. 


Serre neem 
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and oy ADDITIONS AND CHANGES 
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rence Reid, editor 
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*Coat Ace (M), Tenth Ave at 36th St., 
York. $3.00; ; 25c. 


*Printinc Inpustry, 81 West Van Buren St., 
Chicago, Il Free to 2 wre: establishments ; 
$1.00 to others. Magnus A - Arnold, editor. 


and novelette form, but no serials. The setting 

1s 1 

baer roy mere 
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stories, to 10,000 

10,000 to 40,000 words. wenn, Sauce on acceptance 

at the rate of one ibaa: om cents up. 


na 


Lafayette 


| = = “Coes (SM), ioe 


1, editor. 


stories in short 
form. Sets length 
"at 3,000 to 6,000 words ; 
UU words ; and 

for serials at 45,000 to | words. Pays a 


Sea ee earner ent on accep. 
tance. 
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Gy. technical trade publication, not interested 





M), 79 Seventh Ave., New York. 
al’ Goad Chadwick, editor, = 


Uses hi grade air fiction, with human in- 
terest, Se ee. While au- 


thentic air te, there 
ren ne a vai ‘eal story, n not: just an On sega of 
aoe be used. 


— for : ior ae 3,000 to 7,000 

Leng it r short stories 3.00 words. No 
serials are se ‘a is made on accep- 
tance at good rates. 


* CHILDREN’S eo Of), 470 Stuart St., Boston, 
Mass. $3.00; 3 Rose Saffron, editor. 


Combined with A Child’s Garden, Mrs. 
Francis Wigmore, editor, San Francisco. For 
mane from two to twelve. Uses stories, 
short plays, drawings cuts, puzzles, music, etc. 
Pays on acceptance at the rate of one-half cent 
a word for prose, and a better fate for special 
articles and verse. 


Uses beat ae y on shop methods and 


Length tiie to 2,500 words. 
Uys For a Se ee ee 
a mini- cents a word on publication. 
one centa  *Sxy R 
KY megs eS yea, , 100 Fifth 
oe New ¥ ry Steeger, 
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Uses all types of flying stories in short story 
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YEARS OF EXPERIENCE — MONTHS OF RESEARCH 
are represented in 


THE FREE-LANCE WRITER’S 
HANDBOOK 





—“ Writing the Many Roxeats Ringwaat — “W. 
ene ee mys the Detectiwe Story” — 
“Many a novel, written so crudely that “It is really the simplest of sus- 
it might have been scratched with 2 pense im the world. lag yn 


: : f 
crowbar, has not only enjoyed life, but of foboning ubanacal Sei 
survival, because it tells a story.” whose apparent 30 
the reader, is quite at times 
KaTHARINE FULLERTON GERrouLp — “The fuse the a th i ae 


American Short Story” 


“The business.of fiction is to entertain ; 
but in so far as fiction is literature, its 
duty is to instruct.” 


Avucustus 


Tuomas — “Breaking into 
Br 


“An unprofessional manager can, with 
the best intent, put a good play in jeop- 
ardy: He may even destroy it.” 


Joun Farrar— “Dealing with Editors” 


“I believe that it is by the conference 
ra or good writing is de- 


Vv 


Ben Ames Wiittams—“The Function 
of the Agent” 


“In not one case in a hundred can an 
seen ot * 
not if 


And 30 others including Henry Seidel Canby, Robert Sherwood, Coningsby Dawson, 
John Gallishaw, Ivy L. Lee, Burges Johnson, and Harold Hersey. 


SAMPLE Seren TOPICS: The Novel — The Short Story — Poetry — Plays 
— Semi-News and Specials — Illustrated Features — we hee the Amateur 


Card V Radio Plays — — Advertising 
Boake Palcy Wriune ~ ‘Adapting Seales <a Saati 26 other Chap- 
PART Ii1—THE LITERARY MARKETS 
“The writer who has this will need nothing clse—except the ohiiity to welts” 
A Complete Writer’s Library in One Convenient Volume, as 
Indispensable as Your Dictionary or Thesaurus. 
400 pages, 544" x9", red cloth binding, gold stamped. $5.00 postpaid. 


Harvard 
The Writer's Bookshelf Caml ees Mas. 
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